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NEW DALLAS LANDMARK: The Republic’s skyseraping bank (See page 13) 


This Month: 


CHARTING THE CREDIT COURSE by Harry V. Odle 
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A SMALL BANK’S BIG PROGRAM OF FARM SERVICE by John Hardimon 


YEAR-AROUND STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS by Edward F. McDougal 
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Hammermill Safety provides protection 


Give your bank the double benefit 
of"“The Best Known Name in Paper’ 


This customer is getting a new check- 
book filler. It happens many times 
a day in most banks. But for the 
public relations minded banker (and 
today what banker zsnt) there’s some- 
thing very important going on here. 


The checks in this filler are on 
Hammermill Safety paper. And they 
say so, all 25 of them, in the surface 


plus prestige 


mark on the check face. A mark of dis- 
tinction America has respected for 40 
years, it speaks for the prestige of your 
bank, every time your customer writes 
a check. A message he will be reminded 
of 25 times in the next few weeks. 


Checks made from Hammermill 
Safety give you protection against 
alterations, too. That’s the reason you 
buy safety paper in the first place. 
Hammermill Safety’s specially sensi- 


tized surface instantly shows up the 
minutest erasure or other alteration. 
Sends out a visual alarm. 


But the important thing to remem- 
ber the next time you place a printing 
order for checks is this: it costs no 
more to get protection plus prestige. 
Order your next checks on smooth- 
writing, non-feathering Hammermill 
Safety. Ask your printer or bank 
lithographer to show you samples. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Idea Corner 


Sirs: We suspect the use of mineralog- 
ical magnets in operating various bank 
equipment may represent grist for the 
mill in your idea corner. 

In a number of our departments, we 
have been using these magnets for many 
months. The enclosed photograph shows 








two magnets being employed to hold 
paper forms to our general bookkeeping 
machine. Our tellers find them handy 
attached to the sides of their machines 
as well and our sensimatic and posting 
machine operators also appreciate their 
virtues. 

Where a paper weight is apt to vibrate 
and to “walk” away, the magnets hold 
fast. 

PETER P. DODGE, Supervisor, 

Transit Department, 

The First National Bank, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Unusual Lobby Display 


Sirs: We thought you would be inter- 
ested in a very unusual lobby display 
that we recently held in our bank. It was 
probably a “first” for banks. 

It was a display of the great pacing 
stallion known as Guinea Gold owned by 
the Hungerford family of Shelby County, 
Indiana, in which our bank is located. 
The famous horse was lodged in a box 


stall in the bank’s lobby from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. on a Saturday, along with his 
trophies, blankets and racing parapher- 
nalia. The owner and trainer, father and 
son team, were in the lobby all day to 
answer questions. 

Guinea Gold is famous in harness rac- 
ing circles from coast to coast. His life- 
time earnings now total something over 
$108,000 and he has been driven on many 
occasions by Pearle Hungerford’s son, 
Paul, recognized as one of the top reins- 
men in the country. 

Some idea of the popularity of the 
display can be obtained from the accom- 
panying photograph. Besides the crowds 
coming to the bank, the newspapers, 
news services and racing magazines were 
represented. 

HAROLD E. MORGAN, Vice-President, 

The Farmers National Bank, 

Shelbyville, Indiana 
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Early Annual Report 


Sirs: Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City, is about the first 
of the major institutions to publish its 
annual report, owing to its unusually 
early annual meeting date, December 7, 
this year. 

The bank has had a banner year and 
the report itself is a departure from last 
year, more complete, illustrated, with bet- 
ter charts, including one which we believe 
is unique. This one shows the breakdown 
of deposits between the main office and 
the branches over a 15-year stretch. 

NED CHASE, Public Relations, 

(For Bank of the Manhattan Company) 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 

New York 16, New York 
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Producing Capitalists 

Sirs: We found many things of inter- 
est in your December, 1954, issue, and 
particularly the article entitled “Mass- 
Producing Capitalists Via Investment 


Guinea Gold, famous pacing stallion, is bank lobby display 
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Clubs.” Our interest derived from the 


fact that our personnel director is inter- 
ested in an investment club and he asked 
that I lend him my copy for the club’s 
next meeting. 

W. J. ROBINSON, Comptroller, 

Universal Engineering Company, 

Frankenmuth, Michigan 

* 


Sirs: The article on investment clubs 
by Thomas E. O’Hara was most interest- 
ing and informative. 

With high taxes skimming off the cash 
working capital of business more rapidly 
than in the past and with the outlook for 
further acceleration in the payment of 
current taxes by corporations, it seems 
that such investment programs will be 
vitally needed to insure continued busi- 
ness growth. 

FRANK E. BARDEN, 

Mitchell, Wiggins & Smith, 

Certified Public Accountants, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


9 of Tax-Exempt 
$ 8,200,000 ALEXANDRIA SANITATION AUTH., VA. 7+ 
Var. Rates Sewer Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-76 & 1994 
50,000,000 CALIFORNIA, STATE OF + 
Var. Rates Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1956-75 
50,000,000 CALIFORNIA, STATE OF + 
, Var. Rates School Bonds, Due 1956-80 
33,100,000 CHICAGO, ILL. + 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-72 
5,000,000 CLEVELAND, OHIO+ 
Var. Rates Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-78 
10,000,000 DELAWARE, STATE OF + 
1.70% Bonds, Due 1955-74 
10,000,000 FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 
Var. Rates Sewer Bonds, Due 1958-89 
16,942,000 FLORIDA, STATE BOARD OF EDUC. OF 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-75 
5,000,000 FORT WORTH, TEXAS*+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-79 
10,600,000 HOUSTON, TEX. + 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-79 
6,000,000 LANSING, MICH. 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 
6,000,000 MEMPHIS & MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS, 
TENN. Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-84 (2 issues) 
60,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OF + 
Var. Rates Korean Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1956-70 
6,850,000 MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 
Var. Rates Bonds & Ctfs, Due 1955-84 
45,558,500 NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS (Various) 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1954-84 (25 issues) 
350,000,000 NEW YORK STATE THRUWAY AUTH. 7 
Var. Rates Gen. Rev. Bonds, Due 1964-79 & 1994 (2 issues) 
12,000,000 OMAHA PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, NEB. 
Var. Rates Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-84 
5,000,000 OREGON, STATE OF + 
1%4% Veterans’ Welfare Bonds, Due 1967 


30,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA, GEN. STATE AUTH. OF 


Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-81 
13,307,000 PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

AUTHORITIES (Various) 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-94 (5 issues) 


20,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA, STATE HWY & BRIDGE 


AUTH. OF, Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-77 
43,520,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA. + 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-80 
5,000,000 PITTSBURGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, PA, 
2% Bonds, Due 1955-79 
20,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY + 
1.70% Consol. Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-64 
8,500,000 SOUTH BEND, IND. + 
Var. Rates Sewage Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-84 
20,000,000 SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF + 
1.80% School Bonds, Due 1955-74 
23,610,000 STATE PUBLIC SCH. BLDG. AUTH., PA, 
Var. Rates Ref. Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-89 
10,000,000 TAMPA, FLA. + 
Var. Rates Sew. Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-89 


7,250,000 WYANDOTTE SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH. 


Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-72 


$111,846,204 ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
102 ISSUES 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations 
will be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 
* To December 14, 1954 


+ Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. 
All other issues were headed, or purchased and offered alone, 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Send for 1954 Year-End Bond Survey & Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1954 bond market and outlook for 
1955, and comparison chart based upon individual 
Federal tax rates now effective—to help 
you determine the value of tax exemp- 
tion in your income bracket. 
Write without obligation 
for folders BC-54. 










New Issules-1954 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 





123 S. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Aaa of Corporate + nsondites 
$250,000,000 AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ew t 
Thirty Year 314% Debentures, Due 1984. . . « « $18,250,000 
18,000,000 BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series E, 3% Due 1984 . . . . 2. 2. e« « 8,600,000 
15,000,000 CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, SERIES SS & TT, 234% & 
2%% Equip Tr Ctfs, Due 1955-69 (2 issues) . . - . « « 6,000,000 
50,000,000 THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
314% Subordinated Debentures, Due 1964 . . . « . 10,000,000 
40,000,000 CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY OF BALTIMORE First Ref —_— SF eee Series 
Z 3%, due July 15,1989 . . . « « « « 11,000,000 
25,000,000 CONSOLIDATED NATURAL GAS ‘COMPANY 
3% Debentures, te. Lk «< << * » “ee3eee 10,000,000 
16,000,000 DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY . 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due July 1, 1984 (314%) « »« « e 9,350,000 
10,000,000 FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 344% Series due 1984. . . a ar a 4,950,000 
30,000,000 HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 3% Series due 1989 . . » & 4,450,000 
12,300,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUST: s, SERIES 38 & 4 
39 214% Equip Tr Ctfs, Due 1954-69 (2 issues) . . . « « 5,250,000 
$5,000,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
First Mtge 314% Bonds, Series G Due 1980 and 334% ane 
Series H Due 1989 (2 issues) . . 15,700,000 
50,000,000 THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY t 
First Mtge Thirty Year 314% Bonds, Series C Due 1984 . . 3,150,000 
15,000,000 LACLEDE GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due Dec. 1,1979 « « « « « 5,450,000 
18,000,000 LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 34% Series due 1984. . . « « « oe @ 9,950,000 
15,000,000 METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 34% Series due 1984. . . 6 « « « « 5,050,000 
19,266,000 MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)+ 
Var. Rates U.S. Debentures, Due 1954-72 . . r 2,601,000 
20,000,000 THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELE. 
GRAPH COMPANY 35 Year 3% Debentures, Due 1989 . . 3,250,000 
30,000,000 NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 34 Year 314% Debentures, Due 1988. . ... « 12,650,000 
25,000,000 NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
35 Year 3% Debentures, Due 1989 . . . »- + © « « « 13,800,000 
60,000,000 NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY + 
First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due January 1,1979 . . « « 4,000,000 
20,000,000 NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY (MINN.) 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due Oct. 1, 1984,314¢%. .« « « «© 7,300,000 
30,000,000 OHIO EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series of 1954 due 1984 . 2 6 « « 7,450,000 
20,000,000 THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 344% Series due 1984. . . « « « « « 8,000,000 
30,000,000 PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 342% Series due August 1, 1984 . . . « 3,700,000 
50,000,000 THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
35 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1989 . . .-. « « p 10,050,000 
12,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1984. . . « « « « 10,000,000 
20,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 
First Mtge Bonds, 3/g% Series due 1984. . . .. - « 11,550,000 
25,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 
First Mtge Bonds, Series K, 334% Due 1984 . . ‘st @ 5,000,000 
12,500,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA — 
First Mtge Bonds, Series E, 3% Due 1984 . ..., e 3,950,000 
50,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY _ 
First and Ref Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1984 . . .. 7,700,000 
55,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM. 
PANY 35 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1989 . . . 2. « ¢ 7,000,000 
20,000,000 SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge Pipe Line SF Bonds, 31% Series due 1974 . . « 2,750,000 
190,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 7+ 
First Mtge Pipe Line Bonds, 342% Series due 1975 & 
414% Debentures due 1974 . . a 8,446,000 
10,000,000 THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT ‘COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1979. .« « « «© » @ @ 5,700,000 
12,000,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series P, 3% Due 1984 . « «6 6 « © @ « 4,200,000 
73,250,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS . .14ISSUES 48,910,000 
44,390,000 ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND EQUIPMENT 
TRUST CERTIFICATES . . . «+ « « « 12ISSUES 25,065,000 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90*35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 








Should Insurance Firms 
Sell Mutual Fund Shares? 


A unique plan to sell life insurance, 
mutual investment fund certificates, and 
retirement income in a single “package” 
was put into effect recently by The Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The new package was intro- 
duced in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
where the companies’ agents were trained 
and licensed as securities salesmen. If the 
plan is successful there, company spokes- 
men have said it probably will be offered 
in some other states this year. It marks 
a pioneering step by an insurance com- 
pany, directly into the field of merchan- 
dising mutual fund shares. 

Under the plan, dividend-paying certif- 
icates are purchased from the Mutual 
Income Foundation of Detroit, Michigan, 
an affiliate of the Farm Bureau group. 
Such purchase qualifies the buyer for a 
life policy that will complete the pay- 
ments on the certificates in the event of 
death. 

The retirement plan phase of the 
package provides that at age 65, or even 
60, the mutual fund will begin to pay 
back the accumulated funds. A small 
amount goes toward paying for a life 
income to begin at 75. At that age, the 
retirement annuity begins to pay a fixed 
monthly income for life. 

“The new plan is completely flexible,” 
said Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies. “A 
person can stop buying shares in the 
mutual fund at 
any time. If a 
person dies be- 
fore reaching 75, 
his estate can get 
the balance of his 
assets in the fund, 
and all premiums 
paid toward the 
annuity. If he 
lives beyond that 
age, he gets 
monthly instal- 
ments for the rest 
of his life.” 

Pro and con 
arguments on the 
subject of an insurance agent acting in 
the dual role of selling both insurance 
and mutual funds were presented at a 
recent meeting of the Life Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York. 

Aid to middle-income group. Contend- 
ing for the innovation, Robert A. Rennie, 
director of research for the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies, told the audience 
that the plan was regarded as a needed 
advance in estate and retirement plan- 
ning for middle-income families. 

Mr. Rennie declared that everybody 
knows there is no form of savings that 
beats insurance as a hedge against defla- 
tion, the 30’s being the most recent 
example of the bad periods of deflation. 
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“But what about periods of inflation?” 
Mr. Rennie asked. “The past century is 
a picture of generally increasing prices 
and lower dollar purchasing power. In 
spite of recessions and depressions, if 
you look at the whole period since 1900, 
prices have risen at the rate of almost 
2 per cent a year.” 

Example cited. Mr. Rennie cited as a 
specific example the man who bought a 
20-year endowment policy in 1934 to help 
provide a fund for family education. 
Each dollar now, he said, is worth only 
70 per cent as much as the average 
premium dollar he paid in over the years. 
In the meantime, the cost of education 
has risen 80 per cent. 

In recent years, Mr. Rennie pointed 
out, the savings going into corporate 
securities rose almost six times as fast 
as the amount going into life insurance. 
“There is no doubt that inflation has 
been the reason for this,” he added. 

“More and more people,” he continued, 
“are asking themselves: why take out 
retirement annuities or endowment poli- 
cies when the dollar is worth less and 
less? They are afraid of ‘fixed dollar’ 
annuities precisely because the dollar 
isn’t fixed. That is the real reason for 
the astonishing growth of mutual invest- 
ments funds, of non-insured pension plan 
investments in common stocks, and of 
the emergence of variable annuity plans 
such as the College Retirement Equities 
Fund designed to balance the risks in- 
herent in the ‘fixed dollar’ annuities. 
People are looking for inflation insur- 
ance!” 

Plan by-passes protection. Claude L. 
Benner, president, Continental American 
Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, took a stand against the dual 
role for insurance companies. Mr. Benner 
said it seemed to him that should the 
new type of transaction be popularized, 
it would almost inevitably lead many 
people who are already woefully under- 
insured from setting aside a large enough 
portion of their income to purchase plans 
of insurance primarily for protection, 
into buying a “hybrid” form of invest- 
ment and insurance. 

“It has always seemed axiomatic to 
me,” said Mr. Benner, “that no one has 
a moral right to enter into an investment 
program until he has completed his insur- 
ance program. The two are non-com- 
petitive. Anyone who has sold insurance 
knows how difficult it frequently is to 
get an individual to buy the protective 
type of insurance that he needs, instead 
of limited pay and endowment forms.” 

Mr. Benner continued by saying that 
so long as the total amount of private 
insurance in the country did little more 
than cover one year’s national income, 
it was obvious that the insurance com- 
panies ought to press for the sale of a 
larger volume of life insurance of the 
type primarily for protection, and at 
the same time minimize the amount of 
effort put forth toward the popularizing 





An indirect tie-in 


of “some investment gimmick type.” 

Agency system affected. Mr. Benner 
also said that he thought the life-insur- 
ance companies would be ill-advised to 
embark on a program of issuing decreas- 
ing term insurance to cover the unpaid 
instalments of subscriptions to mutual 
funds, because if the practice became 
general, it would tend to have a bad 
effect on the agency system of the insur- 
ance companies. 

“In my opinion,” Mr. Benner declared, 
“the trend toward restricting the market 
for the sale of individual life insurance 
by agents must be brought to a halt if 
our agency system is to be maintained 
and prosper.” 

The issue is an extremely “live” one. 
It was flagged at the Investment Bankers 
Association convention last month, when 
the state legislation committee cited a 
New York State bill that would authorize 
the issuance of “variable annuities” to 
be sold only by insurance agents. It 
involved the creation of the Variable 
Annuity Corporation of America, whose 
funds would be fully invested at all times 
in common stocks. The annuities could 
be purchased by either a single premium 
payment or on an instalment plan, and 
would contain a number of payment 
options. The committee report stated 
that under present tax laws, purchasers 
would obtain considerable tax advantage 
over persons who invested in investment 
company shares and over most individ- 
uals who invest directly in common 
stocks. 

The bill passed the New York legis- 
lature last year but was vetoed by 





We clear by 


air mail direct 


fo our own 





correspondents 


Interested in faster clearance? Our clearances 


go direct by air mail to our own correspondents 


in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 


As a Pennsylvania Company correspondent you 


enjoy these advantages, too: Transit operations 
conducted 24 hours a day and a credit file which 


is one of Philadelphia’s largest. At all times 


you may call upon the facilities of our Trust, 


Real Estate and Foreign Departments. 


We offer our correspondents a host of other 


helpful and dependable services like efficient 


securities transactions. May we tell you about 


them in greater detail? 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 





Member Federal Reserve System 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Governor Dewey. The I.B.A. committee 
expects that this year it will be intro- 
duced again in New York, and per- 
haps in other states. 

Meanwhile, the Axe Securities Corpo- 
ration has prepared an explanatory book- 
let (pictured on page 3) covering its 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund, which has a 
plan of automatic insurance by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. The insur- 
ance companies are also said to be divided 
on the feasibility of indirect tie-ins with 
the mutual funds such as is exemplified in 
this development. 
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Piecemeal Integration 


Many bank and business mergers that 
“look good” on paper suffer from long- 
term personnel and other repercussions 
due to lack of careful planning. It’s quite 
a trick to absorb differences in methods, 
to avoid mistakes in staff adjustments, 
and to minimize the expense of overtime 
and waste in the actual transfer opera- 
tion. 

That’s why the “piecemeal” integration 
procedure followed in the Chemical 
Bank-Corn Exchange merger, New York 
City, has aroused wide interest. In form- 
ing the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
it is said to have saved thousands of 
dollars, in addition to reducing pressure, 
confusion and friction. 

Department by department. Instead of 
attempting to do the whole job overnight 
or over a week-end, Chemical with state 
supervisory approval stretched out the 
merger process over a period of a couple 
of weeks or more. On a carefully planned 
time schedule, it integrated department 
after department during this interval. 

All that took place on the official 
merger date was to integrate the two 
banks’ general ledgers, the loan depart- 
ments, and such essentials as the reserve 
accounts in the Reserve bank. 

The clearing house banks permitted 
both the Chemical and the Corn Ex- 
change to clear independently, as though 
they were still separate, for a few days. 
The Federal Reserve similarly consented 
to temporary arrangements. 

Merger sequence. Following integra- 
tion of the general ledgers, the next step 
was consolidation of the payroll divi- 
sions. Next, the collection departments 
of both banks were joined, and then came 
merger of the personnel departments. 
The safe deposit facilities were not com- 
bined until two weeks after the formal 
merger, and on this same date the in- 
vestment portfolios were brought to- 
gether. Still later, the corporate and per- 
sonal trust divisions were consolidated. 

Under this piecemeal process, the ab- 
sorbing bank had much more time to 


weigh carefully the disposition and work ° 


assignments of some 5,000 employees and 
500 officers. It was able to avoid the 
hasty decisions that in some past merg- 
ers have caused prolonged difficulties. 
Actually, the technique used is not 
completely new. Many years ago, for ex- 
ample, Bank of America NT&SA and 
the predecessor Bank of Italy utilized the 
gradual merger idea in absorbing banks 
to form its branch system in California. 
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However, Chemical-Corn officials be- 
lieve they have set some new landmarks 
in the integration of two banks of large 
size so painlessly. 
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Stock Market Credit 


The recent achievement of the common 
stock averages in going past the historic 
1929 peak raises the question as to the 
extent to which credit—in the form of 
broker credit extensions and bank loans 
against securities—is responsible for the 
present upsurge in stock prices as com- 
pared with the previous “golden era.” 

Currently, of course, the extent to 
which lenders can encourage or permit 
more borrowing for stock purposes is 
strictly controlled through the Federal 
Reserve’s Regulations T and U, which 
set the percentage of the sales prices of 
securities on the exchanges that must be 
paid in cash (now 50 per cent). 

Partly because of these regulations, 
stock market credit is still quite mod- 
erate compared with the late 1920’s. This 
is shown graphically by the accompany- 





in the 1927-33 period credit 
changes closely paralleled stock prices 
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Since 1949 the market has matched 
1927-29 gains, but borrowing 
has played a lesser role 
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Still moderate, but rising 


ing chart, based on a similar graph pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. Though common stock prices 
are around the 1929 levels, stock market 
credit is less than a third as high as it 
was then. 

As a cautioning word, however, the 
Federal Reserve of Chicago notes that 
stock market credit has increased sub- 
stantially during the past four or five 
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years, in relation to the level of the 40’s, 
and has risen particularly since last 
spring. 


* S e 


Outlook Picks Up 
for Foreign Investment 


Prospects appear brighter for a 
modest stream of private capital flowing 
abroad, instead of the small trickle of 
recent years. 

One of the latest indications is the 
formation of the Industrial Credit & 
Investment Corp. of India, through 
which private investors in England, 


India and the United States will channel 
capital for the industrial development of 
India. 

Actually, the U. S. financial contribu- 
tion to the corporation’s paid-in capital 
will be the smallest, being only $1,000,- 
000 while $2,000,000 will come from 
England and $7,000,000 from India. The 
$1,000,000 will be shared equally by 
Bank of America (International), West- 
inghouse International Corporation, 
Rockefeller Brothers, and Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation. It is significant 
that this is entirely a private venture 
without government assistance or inter- 
vention; the investors have complete 
authority in the operation of the cor- 


poration, which will make direct loans~ 
and also underwrite issues of securities. 

However, it is believed that for a 
transition period at least, private cap- 
ital can probably be best attracted 
through participation arrangements with 
government agencies. 

World Bank subsidiary. One proposed 
step in this direction is the new sub- 
sidiary that the World Bank is con- 
templating, the International Finance 
Corporation. It is expected that this 
subsidiary would provide loans and 
equity money in conjunction with private 
capital to foreign private enterprise, 
without requiring the guarantee of the 
foreign government. 

Another straw in the wind is the an- 
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nounced plan of Chase National Bank, 
New York City, to organize a multi- 
million dollar corporation in close co- 
ordination with the Export-Import 
Bank, to meet the needs of U.S. indus- 
tries for medium-term credit in financing 
export trade. 

This financing assistance will be 
limited to industrial machinery and 
other producers’ goods, on the theory 
that their export will improve the econ- 
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omies of the importing nations and add 
ito their productive capacities. 

| Chase Bank has stated that it will 
‘seek approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board for issuance of a charter to a 
‘company organized for this purpose. 

Credit safeguards. The new corpora- 
tion would purchase foreign importers’ 
notes from U.S. exporters, who would 
have an equity stake in the corporation 
as shareholders, and also assume a share 
of the risk by taking a subordinated 
position in each transaction financed. 
The Export-Import Bank would guaran- 
tee repayment of 25 per cent of the face 
amount of the notes purchased. Five 
years would be the maximum term of the 
notes, and six months the minimum. 

In addition to equity capital in the 
form of preferred and common stock, the 
corporation plans to sell its own “senior 
notes” to commercial banks and other 
financial institutions. 

As a further indication that the gov- 
ernment is placing increased emphasis on 
private participation, it is reported that 
the Federal Reserve is studying the pos- 
sibility of liberalizing the laws governing 
commercial bank participation in foreign 
financing. 

Investment banker report, In its report 
at the annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
the foreign investment committee pointed 
out that Congressional acceptance of the 
President’s foreign economic policy 
would also tend to clear the way further 
for the flow of capital abroad. The com- 
mittee stated: 

“The President has recommended a 
sizable reduction in taxation of business 
income from foreign subsidiaries or 
foreign branches, removal of limitation 
on foreign tax credits, and the broaden- 
ing of existing authority to guarantee 
against losses on new investment abroad. 
Largely along the lines of the recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission, 
the President’s program consists of four 
major parts: first, aid, which we wish to 
curtail; second, investments, which we 
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wish to encourage; third, convertibility, 
which we wish to facilitate; and fourth, 
trade, which we wish to expand.” 

The committee warns that it may be 
premature at this stage to talk in terms 
of other than an insignificant flow of 
capital abroad in the immediate future. 
“But,” it adds, “if the favorable progress 
of the past two years continues there is 
good reason to expect that attractive 
foreign investment opportunities will be- 
come available in increasing volume.” 
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Export Credit Insurance 


Why every major trading nation in the 
world except the United States has a 
system of export credit insurance against 
commercial hazards is a question raised 
by Rudolf H. Hertz, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, The Merchants Bank of New York, 
New York City. He cites the “underwrit- 
ing” programs in other countries, and 
presents some loss experience statistics 
which indicate to him that coverage of 
this type could be offered by U.S. private 
insurance companies. 

His approach differs from the export 
loan plan of The Chase, in which it 
shares the risk of loss with the exporter 
and the Export-Import Bank. 

British plan. Most of the countries 
have found it expedient to let their gov- 
ernments handle the business of insuring 
exports. The Export Credits Guarantee 
Department of the British government 
is termed a typical illustration. The 
main risks it insures—all of them con- 
tingencies arising outside the United 
Kingdom—are as follows: Insolvency of 
the buyer or failure of the buyer to pay 
for delivered goods within six to twelve 
months, sudden revocation of import li- 
censes or sudden imposition of exchange 
restrictions preventing the transfer of 
funds, and the occurrence of war, civil 
war or revolution, with the ensuing 
breakdown of foreign exchange. Risks 
not insured under the British system in- 
clude normal fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change rates, a slump in prices, and 
marine losses. 

The British Export Credit Insurance 
provides the exporter with 80 to 90 per 
cent coverage. Premiums range from 5 
to 40 shillings per 100 pounds sterling, 
depending upon the economic stability 
of the buyer and his country. 

French and German. The export in- 
surance system of France (Compagnie 
Francaise d’Assurance pour le Commerce 
Exterieur) is going even a step further 
than its British counterpart, according to 
Mr. Hertz. In certain guarantee arrange- 
ments the French manufacturer for ex- 
port will be protected against an unex- 
pected rise in raw material, labor and 
production costs. 

The Germans have devised an under- 
writing procedure for exports whereby 
the Hermes Kredit Versicherung A. G., 
a private corporation, will issue guaran- 
tees on behalf of the Federal government. 
Mr. Hertz points out that in addition to 
the risks covered by the English system, 
the Germans also will protect their ex- 
porters in cases where they are “stuck” 
with merchandise produced for export 
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which cannot be shipped because of revo- 
lutions or wars. 


Canadian experience. However, it is 
the Canadian example that Mr. Hertz 
finds most revealing, in view of the pub- 
lished figures showing the results of its 
export guarantee system in operation. 

The Export Credit Insurance Corpora- 
tion of the Canadian government has 
been in continuous operation since 1945. 
The Canadian Export Credit Insurance 
Act of that year defined its overall pur- 
pose as protecting the exporter “against 
any risk of loss in connection with the 
export or an agreement for the export 
of goods by reason of the failure of the 
exporter, for any cause not avoidable by 
the exporter, to recover the selling price 
of the goods.” 


Between 1945 and 1953 the Canadian 
government thus underwrote the export 
of goods totaling $236,000,000. Premium 
payments of 80 cents per 100 dollars by 
the exporters put the operation on an 
almost self-sustaining basis. 


Small deficit. Actual premiums collect- 
ed over the entire period amounted to 
$1,934,630. Operating expenses were 
$705,159, and claims paid were $2,171,- 
350 (net, after recoveries). The deficit 
of the operation so far (ruling out any 
further recoveries—and the Canadians 
claim there will be big recoveries) stands 
at $941,879. “This would not appear as 
too large a price to pay for the guaran- 
tee of a substantial portion of the Cana- 
dian export business,” Mr. Hertz com- 
ments. 
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Moreover, the Canadian experience 
over the past nine years suggests to him 
that a premium of 1% to 2 per cent 
would have been ample to cover the cost 
and the risks involved. He adds, “The 
question must therefore be asked: Why 
have the insurance companies in the 
United States not tried their hand at 
this?” 


* e ° 


Disappointing Demand 
for Bank Credit 


Commercial banks generally expect 
loan demand to show a decided improve- 
ment in the fall. The banks that report 
weekly to the Federal Reserve have gen- 
erally shown a seasonal low point in 
commercial loans around the middle of 
the year; thereafter the increase in loans 
during the fall months has averaged be- 
tween 2 and 8 billions of dollars during 
the postwar years. The record of the 
past five years is shown in the accom- 
panying chart. In the years 1950 and 
1951 the upward trend:in loans was so 




















1954’s seasonal loan trend 
reflects mild recession 


strong that no decline in the first halves 
of these years occurred; the typical char- 
acter of the seasonal movement, however, 
is reasonably evident even in those un- 
usual years. 

The expected, or at least hoped-for, 
fall increase in loan demand failed to 
appear in 1954. Except for the place- 
ment of Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans with the commercial banks in No- 
vember the increase in commercial loans 
was trivial; hardly a quarter of a billion 
dollars. The CCC loans were really more 
like a government obligation but for 
technical reasons they were put in loan 
accounts. 

Effect of mild recession. The principal 
factor back of this weak loan demand 
was, of course, the mild recession in 
business activity. Industrial production 
in the summer and fall of 1954 was about 
10 per cent under the peak levels of 1953. 
Retail trade held up fairly well except 
in such lines as consumer durable goods 
and in the sale of automobiles particu- 
larly. 

Because many business analysts felt 
that a modest pick-up in business came 
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during the fall months, bankers were 
naturally disappointed in the failure of 
loan demand to follow what was felt to 
be the course of business. There is mount- 
ing evidence, however, that strong loan 
demand grows primarily out of increas- 
ing business activity. The mere arresting 
of a decline in business activity is not 
enough to start an increase in loans. 

In general, corporations were no long- 
er under pressure to expand working 
capital. Receivables shrank slightly in 
1954. Tax liabilities were being retired 
faster than new ones were being in- 
curred. But probably the most important 
effect of quieter business was on inven- 
tories. With lower sales, particularly at 
the manufacturing level, smaller inven- 
tories were needed and businesses gen- 
erally made strenuous efforts to keep 
inventories in line with sales. All of these 
factors worked toward a dampening of 
the demand for commercial bank credit. 

Inventories and loan demand. It is 
quite likely that the liquidation of in- 
ventories, which extended into the fall 
months even after business generally had 
started to pick up, was the major factor 
in the weak loan demand. Manufacturers’ 
inventories have been reduced sharply; 
more than 8 billions of dollars during the 
past year. In the fall of 1953 when weak 
demand was first encountered, the first 
influence was an unplanned increase in 
the inventories of finished goods. Imme- 
diately most manufacturers undertook to 
bring inventories in line with current de- 
mand. A reduction in the volume of cur- 
rent output followed; a smaller demand 
for bank credit was the natural result. 

Loan demand still seasonal. Published 
figures do not provide any direct com- 
parison of the relationship of bank lend- 
ing and inventories. This is natural: in 
any one loan transaction it would be hard 
for either borrower or lender to separate 
the inventory elements from the. other 
factors that accounted for a borrowing 
need. Nevertheless in the aggregate it is 
clear—and amply confirmed by banking 
opinion—that the course of inventories 
is one of the major determinants of bank 
credit. And the developments over the 
past year confirm this relationship. 

The figures of loans by class of indus- 
try, based on figures initiated in 1951 as 
a part of the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program and supplied by some weekly 
reporting member banks, are further 
confirmation. Loans to commodity dealers 
and also to the food industry showed the 
normal seasonal increase in the fall of 
1954. But at the same time loans to com- 
panies in the metal producing and work- 
ing industries were being reduced quite 
rapidly. And at the same time inventories 
in these groups were being liquidated as 
rapidly as falling sales would permit. 

This evidence shows clearly that many 
parts of loan demand are just as strongly 
seasonal as ever. The only change is that 
in some periods the seasonal increases of 
one group of borrowers may-be obscured 
by either seasonal or cyclical declines in 
other types of loan demand. The seasonal 
patterns of commercial credit in total 
may change but for many industries and 
most banks the basic problem of season- 
ality will undoubtedly continue to be of 
undiminished importance. 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 


Timely Advice 


HIS is an illustration of the manner in which American Credit can 

often help initiate action for the benefit of its policyholders. Whatever 
the size or the nature of a business, situations like the one outlined here 
can arise. 


In the present case, the policyholder had previously obtained an 
increase in the credit limit on a single customer, up to a coverage of 150 
thousand dollars, with a ten percent deductible. Some time later, the policy- 
holder’s Credit Department contacted us through routine channels about a 
proposed extension of time on the account. The total outstanding at that 
time amounted to slightly more than 120 thousand dollars. 


Before deciding what should be done, we suggested that an investigation 
be undertaken through one of our own branch offices. With the facts in the 
case fully established, the policyholder agreed with us that an extension 
was actually inadvisable, and authorized us to proceed with efforts to collect 
the amount past due. No payments were forthcoming, and in the meantime, 
other creditors had come forward. Preparations were made for immediate suit. 


As a result of our activities and the activities of other creditors, the 
debtor made an effort to find a purchaser for his stock, in order to ward off 
complete disaster. Such a purchaser was eventually found, and negotiations 
were begun for settlement of the claim. In the meanwhile, we paid our policy- 
holder slightly over 100 thousand dollars, thus forestalling any possible 
curtailment of operations due to shortage of fluid capital. 


Eventually, with the concurrence of our policyholder, a settlement was 
made with the purchaser of the stock for payment of the greater part of the 
original debtor’s account. Thus, through the timely advice of American 
Credit. a happy ending was written to a story that might otherwise have 
terminated in misfortune. 


Whether you are doing business with a few large accounts or a great 
many small ones, you too will find new assurance in the knowledge that 
your accounts receivable are protected by insurance to at least the same 
extent as your buildings, your machines, and your shipments. For your copy 
of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Depart- 
ment 49, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 














The Case For Broadening Mortgage Lending Areas 
By George W. Warnecke, President 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc., New York City 








Opportunity is beckoning to the in- 
vestor who is willing to open up new 
mortgage lending areas. 

Modern mortgage lending, as we know 
it, had its beginnings in the operations of 
local banks serving few and small com- 
munities. Depositors and borrowers were 
residents of the bank’s own district. The 
reasons for this limitation were obvious: 

(1) As long as investment funds were 
not easily transferable, the community 
had a primary right to receive the benefit 
of its own thrift. (2) The lender could 
ascertain the borrower’s credit standing 
from his own first-hand knowledge. (3) 
He could gauge the chances of construc- 
tion and business ventures by known 
local conditions. (4) Trends affecting the 
worth of mortgage security could be con- 
veniently translated into individual credit 
ratings without reference to regional or 
national factors. 


Situation changed. With the passage 
of time, however, distances have shrunk 
to the point of triviality and better means 
of transportation and communication 
link the different parts of the country 
into a more intricate unity. A mortgage 
officer can, today, just as easily take a 
plane to New York to look at a property 
as he could have travelled to the nearest 
city by train fifty years ago. He can keep 
abreast of real estate trends throughout 
the country by telephone, letter and re- 
porting services. A network of mortgage 
correspondents covers the country for 
him. Television, films and photographs 
help him understand out-of-town trends. 
In other words, the country at large is 
the investment territory of the enlight- 
ened lender. 


Objections raised. Nevertheless, many 
non-metropolitan institutions persist in 
the small-town attitude of former days. 
They insist that their public relations 


interests, operating convenience, size of 
loans and investment safety are best 
served by limiting their activities to par- 
ticular areas. In a typical case, a Mid- 
western lender, for example, will not 
ordinarily make loans outside Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Missouri. 

Now, what of these arguments as to 
public relations, convenience, loan format 
and risk? 

The first, public relations, to be sure, 
cannot be dismissed wholesale. Insurance 
companies have had very good exper- 
iences with real estate projects they 
financed or owned in areas where housing 
was in heavy demand and the satisfac- 
tion of tenants or co-op apartment own- 
ers could be converted into a potential 
sales volume for insurance policies. How- 
ever, in order to be identified with them, 
the lender has to become too heavily in- 
volved in the real estate business. In the 
final analysis, therefore, no lender will 
contend that more than a fraction of his 
portfolio can go into such gvod-will 
projects. 


Other answers. As to convenience, 
brokers perform all the functions which, 
say, the mortgage department of the First 
National Bank, would exercise if it were 
located on the spot. They screen applica- 
tions, appraise properties, analyze oper- 
ating plans, leases and sales potentials 
and if desired collect loan installments. 

The question of investment safety is 
partly answered in the foregoing para- 
graph. An efficient mortgage specialist 
will underwrite applications he submits 
to the home office of the lender as 
thoroughly and carefully as the lender 
himself would. Besides, the final approval 
of commitments, in any case, issues from 
the finance committee of the home office. 


Mortgage pool suggested. Regional 
mortgage specialists have also worked 


out efficient methods of placing a small 
bank’s modest investment sum (say, 
$50,000 to $500,000) into a mortgage pool 
together with two or three investors 
similarly situated and using that joint 
fund to finance or refinance large invest- 
ment-type properties which involve a 
maximum of return for a minimum of 
servicings and management headaches. 
Such participation projects overcome the 
objections of small investors against 
large out-of-town loans. 

To do justice to this subject, however, 
it is necessary not only to consider how 
traditional drawbacks of out-of-town 
loans have been overcome but also to 
weigh the advantages of a policy which 
keeps an open and receptive mind toward 
applications on more distant properties. 


Diversification principle. Many of the 
advantages of this open-mind policy are 
inherent in the general trend toward de- 
concentration, and diversification. The 
idea behind this trend is that it is dan- 
gerous to put all one’s eggs in one basket. 

This type of thinking has already been 
successfully applied to the over-all in- 
vestment policy of insurance companies 
and banks where not one but several 
media of varying returns and liquidities 
are used to cushion the impact of a de- 
cline in any particular phase of our 
economy. 


Improved return. Such matters as 
larger selection become particularly im- 
portant in the current competitive atmos- 
phere where money is easier to get than 
usual and the conservative lender con- 
centrating on one particular area is 
frequently outbid by others offering 
better terms. Thus, opening the channels 
for out-of-town loans may help you fill 
your mortgage portfolio during an easy- 
money period without taking in sub- 
standard loans. 
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Such an extension of the classification 
of eligible loans also improves the lend- 
er’s chances of increasing his over-all 
return on mortgage investments. The 
working mortgage man, for instance, 
knows that he can get better rates in 
certain parts of the country than in 
others. The establishment of better 
liaison with leading mortgage specialists, 
for instance, could help the investor im- 
prove his rates by financing multi-family 
housing and office developments. It may 
also readily help the lender increase his 
returns on industrial expansion loans in 
the Southwest. At the same time, such a 
wider territorial representation will aid 
the investor in achieving vertical as well 
as horizonal diversification of his port- 
folio. Too many portfolios today are top 
heavy with one particular type of real 
estate investment such as single-family 
home loans. By establishing a working 
arrangement for an area that empha- 
sizes other types of construction such 
as factories and shopping centers, it will 
be possible for the investor to balance 
his portfolio in any direction so as to 
provide maximum protection against 
any slump in values which may affect a 
special sector of the real estate market. 

Four steps recommended. The time to 
undertake the expansion that has been 
suggested, it seems to me, is now. The 
market has sufficient stability to allow 
long-range projects of this kind. These 
are the steps I would suggest for in- 
vestors who are interested in such a 
project: 

[ 2) 1. Consult without obligation with na- 
tional mortgage specialist organizations 
like ourselves for information on invest- 
ment opportunities in key cities like New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 








Atlanta, Dallas, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Great basketball stars -- also wise financial 
Minneapolis, etc. . . . i, 
2. Check their information against é institutions — don’t rely on chance to d 
your own knowledge of economic and real raise the score. They follow the game closely and, 
estate developments throughout the coun- with enterprise and caution set up their 
try. r 
8. Work out those areas in which you plays. The results are recorded on the scoreboard. 
would like to become active. At Continental Bank, skilled personnel 
4. Establish a working arrangement in is at work chalking up record gains for our 
these areas after comparing the services 
offered by various concerns. customers. The growth of our Bank over 






a ten-year span, for instance, is proof of heads- 
up thinking. In 1944 our total resources 
rtiegwith a maximum of return were $30,722,922.63. Our latest published statement 
for the year 1954 show resources of better 
than $70,000,000. If you have business transactions 
in our Intermountain West, why not let us 
“star” for you? 
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Most direct route between you 
...and anywhere in California! 


No red tape—no costly delays—when you use Bank of America’s state- 
wide system of 543 branches for the direct routing of collection and 
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Republic National’s New 
Quarters (See Cover) 


As the year 1955 begins, a new land- 
mark stands in the minds of the citizens 
of Dallas, Texas, and the rest of the Lone 
Star State. It is the recently opened 40- 
story, $25 million skyscraper building of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas. 

The new landmark is identified by a 
tower on its roof that reaches 598 feet 
above the sidewalk, with a beacon light 
that can be seen for 120 miles at night. 
The building is hailed as “the loftiest not 
only in Texas and the Southwest, but in 
45 of the United States.” 

It is a symbol of the dramatic up- 
ward progress made by an enterprising 
bank in a land of opportunity. Behind 
the beautiful new financial landmark is 
an eventful 37-year period in which Re- 
public National rose from a modest $.00,- 
000 investment in 1920 to an institution 
with capital funds of $60,000,000 in 1954, 
making it 19th largest in the country in 
this respect. 

Dream come true, The foresight and 
the years of planning on the part of the 
bank’s president, Fred F. Florence, and 
its board chairman, Karl Hoblitzelle, is 
apparent in the landmark. The two lead- 
ers saw the silvery shaft of aluminum 
and glass towering above the skyline long 
before the plans were drawn. Then, when 
they were drawn, Mr. Florence, president 
of the bank for 25 years, and Mr. Hob- 
litzelle, a director since 1928, worked un- 
sparingly from the acquisition of the 
building site in April, 1949, through the 
first ground-breaking in November, 1950, 
and on to the completion and dedication 
in December, 1954. 

Big even for Texas. To some 700 dis- 
tinguished executives who attended the 
reception, and to some 4,500 out-of-town 
banking and business dignitaries who at- 
tended a gala party, the Republic Na- 
tional in its new setting will be remem- 
bered as the sponsor of one of the most 
dazzling and biggest shows in the history 
of the southwest—big even for Texas. 

During the festivities the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Ted Weems 
Band provided music. A long list of stars, 
including Bob Hope, Mimi Benzell and 
Gordon McRae provided entertainment. 
Food by the ton—roast beef, turkey, ham, 
lamb, shrimp, lobster, etc.—provided sus- 
tenance. Social events and specially built 
floral and historical displays provided di- 
versions between the hours of the re- 
ception, the party and the dedication 
ceremonies. Some 25,000 Dallas citizens 
were on hand to witness the official dedi- 
cation that ended the four-day festivities. 

The new bank quarters are a working 
place of convenience and comfort for the 
bank’s more than 900 employees, with 
virtually every known modern device at 
their disposal. Some 4,000 tenants occu- 
pying the beautifully decorated offices in 
the building’s office tower enjoy individual 
room-controlled air-conditioning and are 
served by 23 electronically controlled ele- 
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vators. The first tenant occupied offices 
last June and the building directory now 
lists many firms of national importance 
as well as industrial and professional 
firms in the southwest. 

The work of many. The majestic new 
Republic National, which utilizes the 
construction principles introduced by the 
new United Nations and Alcoa buildings, 
will endure as a mark of achievement for 
the 12-man bank building committee 
made up of a group of directors and sen- 
ior officers and headed by Messrs. Hob- 
litzelle and Florence. It will also stand 
as a mark of achievement to the two 
architectural firms, the four engineering 
firms, the general contractor and his 42 
principal sub-contractors, and the 8 di- 
rect-bank contractors who worked to- 
gether a create the building. A glimpse 
of the magnitude of their job is found in 
a 24-page booklet entitled, “What Does 
It Take to Build a Bank?”, produced by 
the Republic National. In addition to a 
roundup of building statistics, the booklet 
describes the bank’s services and illus- 
trates many of its sections, and contains 
miniature layouts of the banking floors. 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
by writing to the bank at Dallas. 

Eight banking floors. The symbol of 
the new building in the future will find its 
widest expression among the many thou- 
sands of citizens in Dallas and southwest 
Texas who call the Republic National 
“my bank.” To Republic National’s cus- 
tomers and its correspondents, the sym- 
bol will go beyond the outline of «. tower- 
ing skyscraper to reach into every part 
of the myriad banking services provided 
throughout the eight banking floors of 
the bank building proper. 

A part of the symbol will be the second 
floor main banking room, as big as a foot- 
ball field, with its 41 teller windows and 
7 banking departments, its 23-foot high 
ceiling, its rare wood, marble, and be»u- 
tiful terrazzo tile, and its 333-foot 
curved balcony that is burnished with 
pure gold leaf. One wall of the main 
banking room is, in effect, one tremen- 
dous window 125 feet long and 75 feet 
high, divided by Calacata marble mullions 
into ten bays. Escalators and elevators 
connect the lobby with other parts of the 
building. Still another part of the sym- 
bol will be the array of stores along the 
shopping arcade on the ground floor, 
which also contains the bank’s convenient 
time credit and saving departments. 

Ultra modern drive-in facilities, a night 
deposit vault, and customer parking areas 
are contained at the basement levels. The 
executive offices are on the third floor, 
while many of the most vital banking 
departments—bookkeeping, transit, per- 
sonnel, research, etc.—are on the fourth. 
A beautifully decorated employees’ cafe- 
teria and lounge share the fifth floor with 
the trust and credit departments. The 
real estate loan and bond departments 
are on the sixth floor, while a large audi- 
torium and the advertising and industrial 
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relations departments take up the eighth 
floor. 

Novel tour guide. During the many 
recent tours of the new bank, the Repub- 
lic National distributed a novel tour 
guide printed in the fashion of a folding 
picture post-card series, with information 
on the bank printed on both sides. Copies 
of this folder may also be obtained by 
writing to the bank. 

A glance at the new Republic Na- 
tional buildings, inside or outside, as- 
sures the onlooker that Messrs. Florence 
and Hoblitzelle, together with their build- 
ing committee, accomplished in a most 
realistic way what they set out to do— 
to build a bank that is a symbol of 
of beauty and progress. 
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Savings-Loan Convention 


The subject that seemed to attract the 
most attention among the 2700 delegates 
at the recent 62nd annual convention of 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League in Los Angeles, California, was 
how to keep the conventional loan pro- 
gram at its present pace in the face of 
the rising F.H.A. competition generated 
by the Housing Act of 1954. 

Some of the more important develop- 
ments in connection with this subject of 
mortgage money were: (1) Announce- 
ment of a new mortgage plan keyed to 
flexible and uniform financing methods 
developed by the loan procedures com- 
mittees of the league, (2) A resolution 
urging the sale of Federally-subsidized 
























































Republic National’s four basement levels house parking, drive-in banking 






Trim teller stations fit contour of car lanes, speed traffic 


public housing projects to private owner- 
ship, (3) Reassurance that the savings 
and loan associations will go into 1955 
with ample funds to meet new applica- 
tions for home loans, (4) A prediction 
that more existing homes will be bought 
by American families in 1955 than at 
any time in history, and (5) A report 
that under the liberalized terms of the 
new Housing Act, F.H.A. and V.A. loans 
currently account for more than 40 per 
cent of the mortgage business, and are 
still growing. 

New mortgage plan. The new mortgage 
plan calls for the codification of the most 
modern of the mortgage provisions now 








¢ A BIG YEAR 


We are looking forward to a busy 
year in 1955. Everything points to 
a healthy growth in the use of 
imprinted checks and a wider use 
of printed code symbols to expedite 
check processing. In anticipation of 
this, we have added to and brought 
into balance our machinery and 
methods so that we will be able to 
meet our delivery schedules without 
difficulty. 


Throughout the past year we 
expanded our typecasting facilities 
far beyond our original commitments 
by developing and installing 
machines with automatic features 
which definitely are new and 
exceedingly fast. We accelerated our 
program of adding mechanical units 
needed to package small orders 






















because we realized that the greater 
portion of the anticipated growth 
would come from personal checking 
accounts rather than business 
accounts. We have acquired more 
manufacturing space, rearranged 
our plant layouts, improved our 
quality controls, simplified our work 
flow and introduced many little 
conveniences, all designed to do 
more work with less effort. 


Seldom do we set quotas for our- 
selves, but this year we confidently 
expect to handle in excess of four 
million individual orders for 
imprinted checks. We are indeed 
ready to serve you in larger measure, 
so if you want one additional order 
or one hundred thousand, we are 
ready and eager to take on the job. 
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being employed by savings associations 
in the country. Basically, the new plan 
is a regular monthly-amortized, direct- 
reduction loan similar to mortgages 
written today by savings associations 
and most other lenders. A_ principal 
difference, however, is that the long-run 
security of the mortgage is actually 
increased by means of a built-in flexi- 
bility. 

Among major features of the plan 
are: (1) The open-end clause, that pro- 
vides for optional future advances from 
time to time and which eliminates the ex- 
pense of refinancing the entire mortgage 
when additional funds are needed. (2) 
The package provision, to enable borrow- 
ers to finance major household appliances 
with the original home mortgage advance. 
(3) The right to repay all or part of the 
principal at any time without penalty, 
except that if more than 20 per cent of 
the original amount of the loan is pre- 
paid in any one year, 180 days’ advance 
interest may be collected on the excess 
amount. 

Private ownership. The delegates 
adopted a resolution by .which member 
associations agreed to take every oppor- 
tunity to urge voters in their districts 
to take advantage of the sections of the 
1954 Housing Act that gives the right 
to voters to discontinue the public hous- 
ing program. “Willingness to sell back 
to private ownership property used for 
experimental purposes such as the public 
housing project,” said the resolution, “is 
convincing proof that those sponsoring 
the programs are not pursuing socialistic 
objectives.” 

Prospects for 1955. Walter W. Mc- 
Allister, chairman of the Home Loan 
Bank Board, estimated that the total 
lending by savings-loan associations 
and similar institutions to finance the 
purchase, construction and improvement 
of homes will approach the $10 billion 
figure this year, and that the institutions 
will go into the year 1955 with ample 
funds to meet the new applications for 
home loans. Mr. McAllister also declared 
that, despite their rapid growth in recent 
years, the reserves of savings and loan 
associations have increased markedly and 
continue in substantial proportion to the 
size of those institutions. 

Ronald J. Chinnock, of Chicago, presi- 
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dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, told the delegates that 
1954 was the year of the discovery of 
the existing housing supply. The results 
of this “discovery,” Mr. Chinnock said, 
are the placing of existing homes on 
approximate parity with new ones in the 
mortgage insurance program, and the 
most aggressive nation-wide movement 
for home modernization that the United 
States has ever seen. 

New horizons. Concerning the sharp 
increase this year in government insured 
loans, Albert M. Cole, U.S. Housing and 
Home Adminstrator, said that the new 
means provided in the Housing Act of 
1954 are a good thing where they enable 
the associations to reach new require- 
ments. But where the new means result 
from failure to enlarge the conventional 
loan market, Mr. Cole added, it calls 
for “re-thinking” by private lenders. 

Mr. Cole went on to say that there are 
new horizons to conquer, and for the 
first time the associations really have the 
means. to conquer them. Some success, 
he said, has already been demonstrated 
by some of the associations in financing 
in the low cost brackets, for minority 
families, and in the field of rehabilitation 
and housing improvement. 

Enlarged advertising. Results of a sur- 
vey announced at the convention by the 
advertising and business development 
committee of the League indicated that 
the savings and loan business plans to 
spend $40 million in advertising in 1955. 
Other survey findings were: (1) Sixty- 
one per cent of the institutions polled 
plan to boost their advertising appropria- 
tions this year, with almost 30 per cent 
of the group planning an increase of 
more than 15 per cent. (2) Savings pro- 
motion continues to be the principal aim 
of current advertising, and ranked as the 
“most important” by 78 per cent of those 
polled. (3) There is some indication that 
emphasis on loan advertising is picking 
up, in the wake of more intense competi- 
tion for home loans among savings asso- 
ciation and other types of lenders. 

League’s new officers. To succeed 
Ralph R. Crosby as president of the 
League this year, the delegates elected 
J. Howard Edgerton. Mr. Edgerton is 





From left: R. Crosby, outgoing president; N. Strunk, executive vice-president; 
J. Edgerton, new president; and W. Dreier, new vice-president 


Newly elected officers, U. S. Savings & Loan League 


president of the California Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Los Angeles, 
and Mr. Crosby is president of the Old 
Colony Cooperative Bank, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Newly elected to the post 
of vice-president of the League was 
Walter H. Dreier, president of the Union 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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Farm Credit Conference 


“Cautious optimism” would probably 
best describe the tone of the discussions 
last month at the Third National Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference which the 
American Bankers Association held in 
Memphis, Tennessee. The 500 bankers in 
the audience and the speakers on the 
platform indicated that they felt the 
signs added up to a pretty good 1955 for 
the nation’s farmers, with conditions 
staying about level with 1954. Some saw 
a better year than the one just past. Few 
saw a worse one. 

Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission, which 
sponsored the Conference, summed up the 
consensus in his opening-day address. 
Mr. Tapp, who is vice-chairman of the 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, predicted 
that “the demand for food and fiber in 
our domestic markets will show some im- 
provement over that of 1954 and most 
other recent years. No further deteriora- 
tion and possibly some improvement in 
the export market for U. S. farm prod- 
ucts appears likely.” He added that “the 
policy of gradual adjustment in agricul- 
ture to meet postwar conditions is now 
well established. This should allay any 
fears about the possibility of a general 
and widespread postwar crisis on the 
farm front such as followed World 
War I.” 

Optimism not unbounded. But the 
optimism over the prospects for the year 
ahead was not completely unbounded. The 
caution crept in because, regardless of 
big demands for his products, the Ameri- 
can farmer still has some unsolved prob- 
lems. In fact, the very purpose of this 
annual bankers’ conference is to seek 
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CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 
$25,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
$15,000,000 


REST ACCOUNT 
$35,000,000 





Condensed Statement as at 
31st October, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash, clearings and due from banks......... $161,196,952 
Canadian Government securities not exceeding 

IPE iit Wing Poke Sas nese wd 4s 4 225,358,436 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market 

0 the ek ee Re eee 42,395,259 
Call loans (secured)... ........cccccccccccs 89,732,326 
Other loans and discounts (less provision for 

estimated loss) ...... s04snsc es, Sea 


Customers’ liability “under ‘acceptances and 


letters of credit (as per cues Ie Pee te 17,608,276 
SEE OOS PPE, OE OTE EE 9,457,944 
Controlled Company........... Ta rer 3,966,003 
Ns ones cudaceesndeetesedundeess 693,292 


$1,029,123,837 





LIABILITIES 

Deposits. .... ink tit cenit ia es a a Meio $957,755,826 

Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 17,608,276 

Other liabilities...... ibd ESE CHES SENeea 98 _. 3,235,242 

~ $978, 599,344 344 

Shareholders’ Equity 
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Undivided profits .......eeeee0- 524,493 
cistiitinmaniiaiainn, Oe 524,493 493 
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means for aiding him to greater financial 
stability. Nicholas A. Jamba, vice-presi- 
dent, National Bank & Trust Company, 
Norwich, New York, focused attention on 
these problems in his introductory re- 
marks at the opening session when he 
said: “Today shifting factors of supply 
and demand that inflict their serious and 
very effective influences on the welfare of 
our farm customers, and consequently on 
the activities of country banks, are still 
in an unsteady and indeterminate state 
of motion. Many cost and price relation- 
ships are still out of balance and are 
likely to continue in that unhappy posi- 
tion for some time. Inflexible cost-of- 
production factors must somehow be 
reckoned with by farmers. Country bank- 
ers are certainly as much involved with 
these economic facts as are their farm 
customers.” 

Strengthened capital need. In addition 
to Mr. Tapp and Mr. Jamba, the opening 
conference session heard major addresses 
by two other leaders in the farm field. 
W. Harold Brenton, a past president of 
the A.B.A. and president, State Bank of 
Des Moines, Iowa, called on banks to 
strengthen their capital position to en- 
able them to broaden their farm lending 
services. “Banks should be bulwarks of 
strength so they can lend a helping hand 
when it is needed,” he said.. “When look- 
ing at our rapidly expanding population, 
it is clear that banks have a sizable prob- 
lem ahead in financing agriculture. While 
the total capitalization of banks has been 
growing, it has not kept pace with the 
growth of the entire economy.” Mr. Bren- 
ton, who is engaged in farming as well 
as banking, also struck out at high fixed 
price supports, charging that they have 
“produced burdensome surpluses and 
have been in conflict with the principles 
of a competitive economy.” 

Allan B. Kline, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, maintained 
the optimistic note in his speech, which 
closed the session. “Other inflationary 
periods have been followed by deflation, 
but this time we have managed to avoid 
it, and this is a great achievement. Farm- 
ers and bankers alike are dedicated to 
avoiding disaster in the form of drastic 
deflation and unemployment, and they 
are also determined to avoid the inevit- 
able chaos which would result in pro- 
longed inflation.” 

Farm leans studied. Against this back- 
ground of information on the general 
conditions and prospects in agriculture, 
the conference set out with the second 
session to study more detailed and spe- 
cific aspects of bank lending to farmers. 
C. N. Shepardson, dean of the College of 
Agriculture at Texas A & M, reminded 
bankers of the importance of adequate 
credit to modern-day farmers when he 
stated that “all of the advances made in 
agriculture over the years are based on 
the substitution of capital for human 
labor”; and Fred W. Bloodworth, execu- 
tive vice-president, American National 
Bank, Gadsden, Alabama, underlined this 
idea when he asserted that “lenders 
should think of farm equipment as being 
to the farmer what machine tools are to 
industry. We must bring up-to-date our 
conception of agriculture,” Mr. Blood- 
worth told bank officers, “and modernize 
our thinking. Farming is now a busi- 
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ness—a highly competitive business.” 

Part of the second session was given 
over to discussions of intermediate term 
loans for irrigation, the dairy business, 
and for farm machinery, and the day 
closed with a description of bank-insur- 
ance company agreements by R. I. 
Nowell, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. According to 
Mr. Nowell, such agreements go a long 
way toward permitting smaller banks to 
handle long-term farm credits that other- 
wise would be beyond their limit. 

Livestock controversial subject. The 
second morning took up what is probably 
the most controversial subject in agricul- 
ture today—livestock. A panel consisting 
of two bankers, a representative of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
manager of a meat packing plant, and 
the president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, went over the 
pros and cons in the beef cattle business 
for much of the morning and came to 
these conclusions, among others: 1) cat- 
tle prices will remain substantially un- 
changed from present levels during 1955; 
2) the long-term outlook in beef cattle is 
brighter than the immediate future; 3) 
drought is still the most serious threat 
in the cattle business; and 4) cattlemen, 
by and large, are against price supports 
for their industry. 

Price supports, controls. Price sup- 
ports and production controls were in the 
spotlight frequently during the three-day 
conference, with two educators devoting 
their speeches to them. Among the sig- 
nificant quotes from Dr. G. B. Wood of 
Oregon State College and Dr. G. H. Aull 
of Clemson Agricultural College are: 

Dr. Wood: “The problem of price fix- 
ing, maintaining prices above free market 
prices, presents real and troublesome 
problems. The other side of the price- 
fixing coin is production controls. We 
must begin to ask ourselves, how much 
production. control do we want in agri- 
culture? Or, to put it another way, how 
much production control is really good 
for agriculture?” 

Dr. Aull: “Among the adverse effects 
which are likely to follow government 
price supports are the shrinkage of mar- 
kets, the creation of surpluses, and the 
neglect of more promising measures for 
improving the welfare of farm people.” 

Healthy climate ahead. As if to dispel 
any remaining fears that a “farm crisis” 
lay ahead, Earl L. Butz, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, assured the Confer- 
ence’s closing session that “in the year 
ahead, there will be a generally healthy 
economic climate for business and agri- 
culture. The upturn we are experiencing 
will not be another boom. It will be a 
period of business growth and develop- 
ment under fairly stable economic condi- 
tions.” These were welcome words to 
bankers who have watched the country in 
recent years swing, pendulum-style, from 
fears of inftation to fears of deflation. 

“It is gratifying that the 83rd Con- 
gress gave us last August a new farm bill 
that will point American agriculture to- 
ward better balance, greater freedom for 
individual farmers, and a more stable and 
prosperous economy,” Mr. Butz said. 
“There is no basis of truth in wild 
charges that price supports would drop 
out from under basic agricultural com- 
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bring thousands of new customers into banks all over 
the country. North, east, south, west—profits, sales, 
good will are mounting. Register Checks can be issued 
in less than 15 seconds. No officer signature is required. 
Snap-apart, triplicate forms eliminate detail work and 
record-keeping for busy bank employees. 

For the time-saving; money-making facts in advance, 
simply mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give us full information regarding the 
new Register Check Personal Money Orders. No 
obligation, of course. 
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FOREIGN 


You may open commercial letters of 
credit for your customers through 
Public National, transmit funds to all 
parts of the world, and buy and sell 
foreign exchange and foreign currency. 
We also will handle your foreign col- 
lections and furnish up-to-date infor- 
mation on trade possibilities and cur- 
rent conditions of foreign markets. 
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“Cautious optimism” was tone for the 3rd ABA farm-credit meet 


modities promptly and drastically.” 
Reminder: farming is big business. 
One of the interesting results of these 
annual farm credit meetings is the con- 
stant reminder to bankers that farming 
is now big business—with big credit re- 
quirements. The 1954 Conference con- 
cluded that that business is in healthy 
condition—probably healthier than a year 
ago. But it reminded bankers in farming 
areas across the country that the future 
course of agriculture will depend in large 
part on the financial guidance they give. 
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Bank-University TV Series 


Eight banks in Detroit, Michigan, are 
currently cooperating. with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in conducting a 
series of one-hour educational shows en- 
titled “Planning Your Financial Future.” 
The programs began last month and will 
continue through February 6 as a part 
of the university’s “TV Hour” on WWJ- 
TV. 

The series deals with these topics: the 
new tax law, home financing, consumer 
credit, credit for business, a sound in- 
vestment program, the family budget, 
taking the mystery out of wills, and 
checking and savings accounts. Assistant 
professor Douglas Hayes, who teaches 
commercial banking and _ investment 


analysis and policy at the university, 
coordinates the program series. 

Working with Mr. Hayes as guest 
specialists in each of the fields covered 
are: Otto Lill, general vice-president and 
cashier of the Industrial National Bank; 
Arthur G. Reeves, vice-president of the 
Wabeek State Bank; Clarence A. Davis, 
assistant cashier of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth; Walter F. Finan, vice- 
president of the City Bank’s commer- 
cial loan department; Robert W. Storer, 
vice-president of the trust division of 
the Manufacturers National Bank; 
Carleton B. Leonhard, vice-president of 
the Detroit Trust Company; and Stuart 
McFadden, assistant trust officer of the 
National Bank of Detroit. 

The banks participating suggest that 
similar favorable opportunities for 
reaching the public via the air, at no 
cost, exist in other areas served by 
school TV programs. 
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Bank Officers Figure 
in a Mission of Mercy 


Seven bank officers in opposite parts 
of the world, a Japanese scientist and 
two overseas airlines recently pooled 
their efforts to perform an _ unusual 
humanitarian act. The bank officers ex- 
changed 22 cables. and 16 air mail letters 


Detroit banks and state university present family finance programs 


Stuart E. McFadden, asst. trust officer, National Bank of Detroit at TV rehearsal 
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INSTANT ACCEPTANCE—with no questions asked! 


The original travelers cheque — instantly 
recognized and accepted throughout the world. 


ON-THE-SPOT REFUNDS —in case of loss or theft! 
At any of the hundreds of American Express 
Offices in the U.S.A. or abroad. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAVELERS CHEQUES — 

without charge! 

Large denomination travelers cheques ex- 
changed for smaller ones— at no extra cost to 
your customers. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE DELIVERY—by mail or cable! 


For travelers who desire additional funds, 


SERVICES } 





American Express does 
more for you by doing 
more for your customers! 


American Express makes delivery anywhere in 
the free world. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION— around the world! 
American Express offers complete hotel, travel, 
ticket, and auto rental information. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN UNIFORM— 

at terminals abroad! 

Friendly representatives help your customers 
at principal docksides, airports and rail ter- 
minals abroad. 


MAIL SERVICE—at all American Express Offices! 
Customers’ mail is received and forwarded 
at all American Express Offices. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
Since (8G 
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to complete their mission of mercy. 

The good deed started in Havana, 
Cuba, where two physicians treating a 
woman patient critically ill with a brain 
infection, knew of a new tumor-inhibiting 
medicine called sarcomycin that had been 
developed by a distinguished Japanese 
scientist. 

Havana to San Francisco. The doctors 
asked Rogelio Valmana, manager of 
Banco Continental Cubana, Havana, if 
the bank could help them obtain a supply 
of the new drug. Senor Valmana im- 
mediately put in a call to its correspond- 
ent, the Bank of America in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In Spanish, he asked for A. F. Mon- 
tero, the bank’s Cuban representative in 
the Latin-American regional section of 
the international banking department. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Montero was away 
and it was lunch time in San Francisco. 
However, forty minutes later Senor 
Valmana called again, and this time he 
talked to Spanish-speaking William H. 
Bolin, Oliver L. Morton and Milo Heffer- 
lin, the latter the head of the Latin- 
American section. The three officers 
swiftly ascertained from local wholesale 
drug firms that sarcomycin was avail- 
able only in Japan. 

San Francisco to Tokyo. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bolin had sent an explanatory note 
to the bank’s office in Tokyo, where Wil- 
liam C. Ryan, Jr., the manager; Walter 
M. Moore, then assistant manager since 
promoted to manager of the Yokohama 
office; and Manlio Sesenna all took part 
in the negotiations that followed. 

Because the sarcomycin was not yet 
fully approved for general use, the 
Japanese medical authorities were un- 
willing to release the drug for use in 
Havana until they had complete informa- 
tion on the condition of the patient so 
that proper treatment could be pre- 
scribed. Further exchange of cables 
brought the needed information from 
Senor Valmana via San Francisco. 

The drug had been discovered by Dr. 

















W. M. Moore, left, and W. C. Ryan, Bank of America branch managers in Japan 


Intermediaries in obtaining rare drug for bank’s Cuban correspondent 


Hamao Umezawa, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and chief of the anti- 
biotic division of the National Institute 
of Public Health. At this point Dr. 
Umezawa generously offered to donate 
a supply of the drug. In turn, the Japan- 
ese authorities agreed to release the first 
shipment of sarcomycin to leave Japan. 

Tokyo to Havana, via Chicago. Then 
the bank officers contacted officials of 
Northwest Airlines in Tokyo, who ar- 
ranged to fly the shipment to Havana as 
a public service. At all stops where the 
plane stopped for re-fueling, the metal 
box that contained the drug had to be 
repacked with dry ice to maintain a 
constant temperature below 10 degrees 
centigrade. 

At the Chicago airport the shipment 
was transferred from Northwest Airlines 
to Delta Airlines for direct flight to 
Havana. Upon arrival at the Havana air- 
port the shipment was met by Banco 
Continental Cubana representatives who 
rushed it to the waiting physicians. 

Thus, the men engaged in international 
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banking not only facilitate the flow of 
commerce, but also build much good will 
between the countries of the free world. 
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Increasing Deposits 
From Livestock Trade 


Timely tips on how to increase country 
bank deposits substantially as a result 
of livestock transactions were given re- 
cently by John W. Bennett, president of 
the St. Joseph (Missouri) Stockyards 
Company, in a talk before a Missouri 
Bankers Association group in St. Joseph. 

“During some 25 years as a partner in 
a market agency,” declared Mr. Bennett, 
“TI observed that the float from outstand- 
ing checks was of tremendous size and 
that many checks were carried as long 
as eight and nine months before they 
were cashed. If a survey could be made, 
you, Mr. Banker, would be shocked at 
the amount of livestock money changing 
hands that never sees your bank.” 

Mr. Bennett described how the average 
producer sending livestock to the market 
calls a trucker, tells the driver to what 
market agency to consign the livestock, 
but fails to name his local bank for the 
proceeds. The trucker is therefore un- 
informed and simply writes “check” on 
the drive-in ticket where it says “Write 
name of bank here.” 

Eighty per cent of all proceeds of live- 
stock go out by market agency checks, 
said Mr. Bennett. And what happens to 
those checks is that the average farmer 
carries them in his pocket until he 
makes a purchase, or puts them behind 
the clock on the mantel until he needs 
money. 

Educational Campaign. Mr. Bennett 
suggested several steps that would help 
change the existing custom and see that 
money from proceeds of livestock go to 
the farmer’s local bank through the joint 
clearing agency. The steps would spell 
increased deposits and revenue, he as- 
serted. 

For one thing, he said, individual 
banks can put on campaigns by mail, 
personal contact, or newspaper and radio 
advertising, reminding the producers to 
give the truckers instructions to send 
the money to the bank. Moreover, such 
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Money for your jeans 


Bank loans play an impor- 
tant part in clothing America. 
Here’s how: 


Before 1830 you couldn’t have bought 
a pair of ready-made work britches 
for love or money. 

But came the sewing machine, and 
a handful of enterprising Americans 
hitched up their homespuns and went 
to work to make the ready-to-wear 
business a major industry. 

Today U. S. manufacturers produce 
better than $11,000,000,000 worth of 
apparel annually. 
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Here’s the kind of help they get from 
America’s bankers. 

At the outset bank loans help ap- 
parel manufacturers buy vast quanti- 
ties of finished cloth from textile 
mills. Bank loans pitch in to help 
meet cutting, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs. They also contribute 
to the improvement of production 
techniques and new equipment for 
plants. 

And ... they do more, too. 

On the consumer level, bank loans 
frequently help retailers set up shop 
with enough sizes, styles and pat- 
terns to meet the requirements of 
everybody in the community. 


Loans like these put money to work 
and thus naturally put men and 
women to work. This leads to a plen- 
tiful supply of goods and a wider dis- 
tribution of wealth. Multiplied by 
many industries it becomes one of 
the most progressive forces in Amer- 
ica for providing a wider choice of 
fine products for all to enjoy. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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world’s fastest 
visible 


Completely new . . . completely 
different . . . designed for easier, 
speedier reference and posting, en- 
gineered for maximum strength, 
made to precision specifications, 
finished a new light, warm color... 
a new high of efficiency and beauty 
in visible equipment. 


NEW COLOR—Greytan ... a light warm color, 
pleasingly harmonious with modern office 
machines and furnishings. 

NEW APPEARANCE—characterized by crisp, 
prismatic, functional lines. 

GREATER STRENGTH— maximum rigidity achieved 
by formation of shell and reinforcing members, 

GREATER CONVENIENCE — with more capacity, 
wider label holders slanted for improved 
visibility, more finger space. 

EASIER TO USE—intermembered slides forming 
partitions between trays, nylon rollers and 
rubber stops reduce friction, provide smooth, 
speedy, quiet action. 





For more information write for 
illustrated brochure No. 1040, 


ai NEW acme 


GREYTAN 
FINISH 








Stands match color 
and design of the 
cabinets. 

Removable end 
panels provide for 
expansion and yet 
retain smooth one 
piece appearance. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., crozer, virciniA 

















Representatives in all principal cities 






campaigns, he continued, could be con- 
ducted by local banking groups, who 
could well afford to pay the small addi- 
tional cost of having the words, “Please 
write name of bank here” in red ink on 
the trucker’s drive-in ticket. Finally, Mr. 
Bennett suggested a drive to contact all 
local truckers and make them conscious 
of the desirability of naming a bank. 
“Such a get together with free eats 
for local truckers would accomplish much 
for the home town bankers,” said Mr. 
Bennett. “Most people in the world want 
to help, but just don’t know how. All 
you would need to do is to call the 
truckers in and explain to them what 


| such a move would do for the local com- 


munity and how it would result in ad- 
vantages to the trucker and the shipper 
of livestock as well.” 
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New Training Films 


Two new sound training films were 
recently released by the visual education 
committee of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, Chicago. “Bankicide” 
covers the confidential nature of bank 
work, and “Sounds Good” is aimed at re- 
ducing objectionable telephone proce- 
dures. The new films bring to ten the 
number of F.P.R.A. training films now in 
use throughout the country. 

In “Bankicide,” Joe Thursday, a cop, 
goes to work for the bank. In the style 
of the popular radio series, “Dragnet,” 
the film dramatically shows the losses in 
business, prestige and profits suffered 
when employees talk carelessly, and be- 
tray confidences. 

“Sounds Good” is a _ slidefilm that 
shows how the physical limitations of the 
telephone can be overcome. The film uses 
a device known as the “mirro-phone” 
to show how improvement can be made 
in telephone manners and how users ap- 
pear when speaking over the telephone. 

The members of the F.P.R.A. under- 
wrote the cost of the films by ordering 
copies before release at $45 each. Further 
subscriptions are welcome from both 
members and non-members. The films 
are 35 mm. with a running time of 13 
minutes and 12 minutes respectively. 
Copies may be rented at $7.50 per show- 
ing from the association offices at 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago , Illinois. 
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Country Bank Loan Policy 


How well prepared are the country 
banks today to handle the increased 
demands for new types of credit; farm 
loans for experimentation, diversifica- 
tion, fertilization, mechanization and 
irrigation? How well prepared are the 
country banks to handle intelligently the 
increased demands for existing types of 
bank credit? 

These questions were asked in a 
speech on loan policies by J. C. Welman, 
president, Bank of Kennett, Missouri, 
at a recent conference of bank cor- 
respondents sponsored by the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. 

Problems exist. Mr. Welman said there 
was little disagreement that the average 








age of experienced lending officers is 
much too high; that efforts along the 
lines of recruiting lending personnel 
left much to be desired; and that the 
raiding of one another’s personnel was 
not an adequate solution. 

At the same time, he continued, every- 
one agrees that in many situations loans 
today are 5 or 10 
times what they 
were 10 or 15 years 
ago and that de- 
posits and other ac- 
tivity have increased 
5 or 10 times. Yet, 
he added, the lend- 
ing and other man- 
agement personnel 
have increased very 
little and in some 
cases not at all. 

“TI feel,” Mr. Wel- 
man emphasized, “that the lending and 
management officers in most banks, and 
particularly in country banks, have en- 
tirely too much to do and are finding it 
extremely difficult to give thoughtful 
attention to existing loans.” 

Use existing personnel. Mr. Welman 
went on to propose, as the speedy and 
most logical solution to the problem, that 
banks increase their lending personnel 
from the other personnel already in the 
banks or available from other sources. 
Moreover, the increase in lending per- 
sonnel, he said, should be made even 
though it means an increase in total 
personnel and total payroll. 

“Most all of us,’ Mr. Welman said, 
“have some male employees—tellers, 
bookkeepers, maybe others—who are not 
exactly what we want or need for lend- 
ing operations. Nevertheless, and at 
least as a temporary solution, should 
we not try to develop these people and 
relieve, if only on the most routine trans- 
actions, the older and over-burdened 
lending officer, so that he may haye a 
little more time for the problems ahead?” 

Expand loan committee. Mr. Welman 
also suggested that the bank might ex- 
pand its loan committee if it has one, or 
create a loan committee if none exists, 
and include on such committee the new 
man or group of men to learn the lending 
business. In this way, the man the bank 
is trying to teach, he continued, might 
profitably spend a couple of hours two 
or three times a week in the actual mak- 
ing of loans or in reviewing of loans and 
the discussion of people, properties, 
values, practices and procedures. 

He realized, Mr. Welman continued, 
that such a plan would mean hiring addi- 
tional help and that any bank with stock- 
holders and directors had a need for 
earnings to pay dividends and increase 
capital structure. But are the earnings 
really so poor, he inquired, that the bank 
can’t afford to try it? 

“T fear far more our inability,” Mr. 
Welman concluded, “to handle properly 
and service our loans and to meet the 
future than I do our inability to adjust 
our personnel and expenses if need be. 
I have faith in the belief that manage- 
ment of most banks can sell their di- 
rectors and stockholders on the wisdom 
of increasing their expense accounts to 
provide more lending personnel.” 
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A MULTI-BENEFIT PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES 
OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS... 





"he"Philabank Plan 


\ Sponsored Jointly by 
| THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
\ 
' and 
\ THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


A complete employee benefit program providing 
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1 lifetime retirement pensions, death and disability 
} benefits, and widows’ pensions. 
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The Philabank Plan offers broader benefits, is more 
flexible and less expensive. 


No large initial outlay for past service. 


A deposit relationship with The Philadelphia 


National Bank is not a requirement for participation. 
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For information write to 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Interior Views of New and Modernized Bank Quarters 


Stylized features of modern bank lobbies in several states across the country 


Ee 


MARBLE FLOOR in black and white, and acoustical ceiling 
with recessed lighting are featured in the newly remodeled 
Citizens State Bank of Walnut, Illinois. The tellers’ counter is 
of white oak with matching formica top. The front lobby wall 
is adorned by two photo murals showing local landmarks 


AMPLE LIGHTING for tellers, customers is provided in the 
new Westside office of The Union Bank, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
One wall of the lobby is covered by a striking 30’ wallpaper 
mural. The mural is called “The American Saga” and tells 
the story of industry, agriculture, recreation and cities 


Kise 3 


GLASS DOOR, PARTITION to permit a full view of the 

vault door are features of the remodeled Marshall County 

Trust & Savings Co., Plymouth, Indiana. Fixtures are of 

Korina wood. An attractive waiting seat and planters box 
is seen at lower left 


Cunneen .Company 

HEATING, AIR-CONDITIONING system is combined in 

the new Feasterville branch of the People’s National Bank 

and Trust Company, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. Walnut 

with dark trim is used for the tellers’ screen front counter 
and partitioning 





DIVIDING WALLS in an adjoining building were removed to 

give the enlarged and modernized Southwest Bank of St. Louis, 

Missouri, a free traffic flow, making all services easily available 
to the bank’s customers 


BALCONY OFFICE for the president is shown above 

in the newly remodeled Bank of Newport, Oregon. 

Wood used is walnut and cherry. The mural depicts 

a metropolitan skyline. Note the attractive greenery 
box, lower left 





CORRUGATED GLASS SCREEN separates the banking floor 
from the work areas in the new Penndel office, Peoples’ Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Langhorne, Pennsylvania 
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CUSTOMERS’ LOUNGE is a feature of the new East Grand Rapids 
branch of the Union Bank of Michigan. A pleasant atmosphere is 
provided by walls of Korena pine paneling 


% 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MURAL, huge and life- 

like, dominates the modernized lobby of The 

Columbus Trust Company of Newburgh, New STRIKING CONTRAST is shown in this lobby view of the new colonial 

York. The floor is completely carpeted and designed Anderson branch of the South Carolina National Bank. Dark 
the counterscreen is of teakwood paneling is accentuated by the gleaming white upper walls 





Bank Building Corp. of America ° ete: ° 
. . ; INDIRECT LIGHTING known as “Daylight ceiling” illum- 
mig g Ben 6s yess  Wweohdenhon per gold inates the remodelled Rockefeller office of Central National 


fluorescent light fixtures and generous use of marble Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 


LUMINOU 
employees at the newly opened Colonial Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. The louvers in the ceiling make for better acoustics. 


JEFFERSON’S MONTICELLO was the inspiration 

for the design of the new Eastern Parkway branch 

é of First National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Bank Building Corp. of America Sunlight, which is admitted generously to the bank- 

COLOR FABRICS cover the structural columns in the modernized ing room through the large dome and lobby win- 

quarters of the American National Bank & Trust Co., Rockford, dows, creates a feeling of warm comfort in this 
Illinois. New, larger glass areas allow more outside light. beautiful new building 
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Hitch on: to this 


new source 
of bank loans 

















The amazing Fast-Hitch shown here is standard equip- 
ment on all new Farmall tractors. With this work- 
saving device the farmer is able to do more jobs than 
ever before. With a simple back . . . click! . . . and go, 
he switches implements in seconds, is ready for a 
variety of jobs. The new Farmall tractors all feature 
. im years-chead “firsts” that make farming jobs easier and 
more profitable. 














Here is the Farmall 400—the leader of five new 
Farmall tractors. To the farmer, these modern, up-to-the-minute performers mean 
added savings in time, work—and, in the long run, money. And, to the banker who 
furnishes farmers with installment credit for buying Harvester products, these 
tractors represent working collateral. Tractors like the Farmall 400 are but an- 
other example of Harvester’s famous equipment that pays for itself in use! P 
Most IH dealers now use the IH Income Purchase Plan of Selling. This financing 
arrangement permits the farmer to pay for his purchases as he profits through 
their use. It is added assurance to the banker of repayment of the farmer’s loan. 
Call your nearest IH dealer for detailed information about this plan... and check 
on how it can mean profitable future business for your bank. 
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Human Relations Clinic-A New Correspondent Service 


A novel program in which a sales training specialist of a Denver bank 
conducts meetings, under country bank sponsorship, for local merchants 








Correspondents of the Central Bank 
and Trust Company, Denver, Colorado, 
are currently benefiting in a special way 
as a result of the Central Bank’s desire 
to make its bank-correspondent relation- 
ship of even greater value. The benefits 
stem from one-day sales and human rela- 
tions clinics conducted in the correspond- 
ent bank’s home town for merchants 
and other businessmen. 

“Over the years our bank has appre- 
ciated very much the splendid coopera- 
tion received from its correspondent 
banks,” comments Elwood M. Brooks, 
president. “In view of this, the Central 
desired to make the relationship work 
both ways, instead of just one way, 
which from the standpoint of the country 
bank has been all too true in the past. 
Accordingly, we now provide the services 
of Byron Lopp, a specialist with 30 
years’ experience in the field of human 
and public relations, to our correspondent 
banks, and they in turn provide his serv- 
ices to their communities.” 

Human side stressed. In a _ typical 
clinic speech, Mr. Lopp declares that 
there is little improvement that can be 
made on the physical side of the average 


business. “But when we look at the 
‘human’ side,” he adds, “we find the 
most room for improvement.” Today, 


he continues, there must be a better 
understanding of the customer, a study 
made of his needs and desires, to help 
him acquire them in an_ intelligent 
manner, which is not only profitable to 
the firm, but to the purchaser and em- 
ployee as well. To complete this triangle, 
there must be better employer-employee 
relations, with a better understanding 
of the customer, which all leads to a 
study of better human relations. 

Basic types of people. Mr. Lopp goes 
on by using a series of posters to give 
pointers on how to recognize the psycho- 














BYRON LOPP, PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
THE CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO. DENVER, COLO. 








Distributed at clinics 


logical make-up of four basic types of 
people, whose temperamental needs and 
desires are dissimilar, but fall into 
specific groups. He describes the types as 
(1) the round, fat type, who is good- 
natured, (2) the square, muscular type, 
who is practical but very independent, 
(3) the triangular, slender type, who is 
nervous, high-strung and sensitive, and 
(4) the oblong, tall, raw-boned type, who 
is deliberate, slow and never in a hurry. 

Mr. Lopp contends that by studying 
and knowing the general characteristics 
of different types of people, salesmen 


and others meeting and serving the 
public can properly tune-in on a cus- 
tomer by studying his expression, catch- 
ing the speed of his conversation and the 
tone and volume of his speech, and can 
then adjust themselves accordingly. 
Must know selling points. Mr. Lopp 
claims that effective sales people of today 
not only know their merchandise or 
service and its selling points, but are 
also studying the customer and his buy- 
ing points. “We find the customer of 
today,” says Mr. Lopp, “is not as inter- 
ested in all the selling points of an article 
or service as he was 20 years ago. About 
one-third of the selling points will appeal 
to him today, and the sales person who 
knows which third of these points will 
appeal to him, according to his type, 
general characteristics, etc., will keep his 
interest aroused so that he can close the 


_ sale now.” 


Booklet distributed. Near the close 
of a clinical session, the merchants and 
businessmen who have been the guests 
of the correspondent bank are given a 
booklet prepared by Mr. Lopp which 
describes in more detail the four basic 
types of persons discussed in the talk. 

Services in demand. Within a very 
short time after the bank announced at 
a conference of correspondent banks last 
Fall that Mr. Lopp’s services would be 
available, the requests poured in to book 
him solidly for the ensuing six months. 
Mr. Lopp, who now heads the bank’s 
public relations department, has since 
been kept busy going from town to town. 
In providing his services, which are also 
available to chamber of commerce meet- 
ings, luncheon clubs and conventions, 
the Central Bank feels it is giving 
smaller cities an opportunity to have the 
same kind of training program for their 
merchants that heretofore was only 
available to larger cities. 


Mr. Lopp’s speaking services are in wide demand by the bank’s correspondents 


This clinic was sponsored for merchants, sales people of Minneapolis, Kansas, by The Ottawa County Bank 
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Chicago—the world’s greatest railroad center 


Nowhere else on earth is there a railroad 
center comparable to Chicago. From no 
other city in the world can a traveler or 
a ton of freight be taken direct by rail to 
half as many destinations. 

The Chicago Terminal District of 
1,750 square miles is larger than the 
state of Rhode Island. Running within 
or through it are 41 railroads. Twenty- 
three of these are trunkline roads that 


*Courtesy Association of Western Railways 





haul freight and passenger cars to and 
from overland points. 

About 50,000 freight cars, 3,600 pas- 
senger cars, and 1,100 locomotives are 
handled in the district at one time.* 

This bank for many years has been 
serving the railroads, their suppliers, 
their shippers. 

We'll be glad to tell you how we can 
be helpful to your bank and its customers. 


La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX: +H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insarance Corporation 


Zel 


Sage oii 






South Central Section of the Chicago Terminal District 
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Via slide films, Mr. Yntema of Ford Motor Co. cites economic stabilizers 


NO STORM. BUT SOME ROUGH SEAS 





CHARTING THE CREDIT COURSE 


Speakers at A.B.A. Credit Conference agree that 
the 1955 lending outlook is generally favorable 


By 
HARRY V. ODLE 


Associate Editor, 
Burroughs Clearing House 


EW really threatening clouds were 

seen on the business horizon as 

some 1,000 bank officers gathered 
last month in Chicago for the Seventh 
National Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. While 
some of the speakers anticipated in- 
tensified competitive problems for in- 
dividual business units, invariably 
they expressed an optimistic view of 
1955 as a whole. In fact, the unanim- 
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ity of opinion on this point was so 
complete and wholehearted that it had 
some of the attending bankers and 
economists a little “scared.” 

“There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the outlook for credit and 
business in .1955 is favorable,” said 
George S. Moore, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission, in 
summarizing the conference high- 
lights. “The consensus is that the cur- 
rent business upturn will continue into 
1955 but that it will be another year 


Chairman Moore warns of in- 
creased “wheeling and dealing” 
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of intense competition in the market 
place. It is expected that this will 
result in a good demand for bank 
credit and higher loan totals, with in- 
terest rates stable and around present 
levels.” 

In spite of the favorable outlook, 
Mr. Moore, who is executive vice-pres- 
ident of The National City Bank of 
New York, asserted that bank credit 
men face a more difficult job in 1955. 
The pressures of competition within, 
and from lenders outside the banking 
system, are likely to increase. “Thus, 
sound loan administration is our pri- 
mary job in the year ahead,” he con- 
tended. 

Many speakers covering specialized 
fields pointed to the need for bankers 
to provide added credit facilities in the 
future, and expressed the belief that 
this could be done soundly and profit- 
ably. 

Mr. Moore acknowledged that the 
job ahead calls for imaginative lend- 
ing. However, he also said: “I feel 
one note of caution is appropriate. 
This relates to the effect on* bank 
credit policy of the squeeze of rising 
costs, lower interest rates, and the 
search for earning assets.” And he 
further noted: “With their profit mar- 
gins also under pressure, many busi- 
ness men are being tempted to capture 
the tax savings of debt financing. It 
does not take a financial genius to cal- 
culate that, with the corporate income 
tax rate likely to remain at around 50 
per cent for some years ahead, stock- 
holders will come out much better on 
a per share earnings basis if debt 
rather than equity is used to finance 
expansion or additions. 

“The wave of mergers, sell-outs, and 
these tax savings programs is leading 
some borrowers to rely on borrowed 
money to an extent that ignores the 
good old tradition that there should be 
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This will be a more difficult year to keep loans sound, the conference delegates were told 


at least a dollar of capital for each 
dollar of debt,” Mr. Moore added. 
“These ratios are further affected by 
an increasing tendency to replace ex- 
isting capital, both common and pre- 
ferred, with debt, some of it short 
term. This is being done at a time 
when favorable equity markets point 
in the other direction.” 

Mr. Moore noted that there are 
more bank loans today with balloon 
notes at the end. He also stated that in 
term loans banks are probably placing 
too much dependence upon “projec- 
tions” not supported by past experi- 
ence, and that competition from other 
lenders had caused banks to lengthen 
term loan maturities as a defensive 
measure. 

“In the past,” he warned, “some of 
these things led to some of our 
troubles. These tendencies are not 
widespread enough as yet to cause con- 
cern, but there is an_ increasing 
amount of ‘wheeling and dealing’ 
symptomatic of a boom... These pres- 
sures will probably increase in 1955 
and test the courage and abilities of 
lending officers and the banking sys- 
tem generally.” 


Economic Factors 


Actually, the American economy is 
much more resistant to: “boom and 
bust” than it was 25 years ago. This 
was the reassuring main theme of a 
chart-illustrated talk by T. O. Yntema, 
vice-president in. charge of finance, 
Ford Motor Company. He attributed 
our increased stability to factors such 
as these: 

1. A decline in incomes is auto- 
matically cushioned through reduced 
tax revenues and through additional 
payments for unemployment compen- 
sation and farm price supports. 

2. Spendable national income can be 
further supported by the reduction of 








tax rates when necessary. 

3. The debt structure 
sounder. 

4. The money and banking system is 
not subject to collapse. 

5. Many business firms are gearing 
their capital expenditures to the long- 
er run market than to short term 
fluctuations in demand. 

6. Important advances in economic 
know-how have been made in the past 
generation. We now have a better un- 
derstanding of the effects of stabiliz- 
ing measures and a greater willing- 
ness to use such measures. 

Thus the nine post-war years have 
been notable for the snuffing out of in- 
flation in 1948, for the resilience of 
the economy in the reaction in 1949, 
and particularly for the resistance to 
decline in 1953-54. “With business ac- 
tivity again expanding,” Mr. Yntema 
said, “the economy is now on a sound- 
er base for long-run expansion than 
in earlier post-war years. It is no 
longer dependent on an abnormal de- 
mand for goods or an expanding de- 
fense program.” 

The economic picture was also 
painted in bright colors by R. Crosby 
Kemper, president, City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. He noted that research has 
created new fields to absorb most of 
the surplus labor created by new ma- 
chinery and better methods in older 
lines of industry. Because of favorable 
depreciation factors and _ favorable 
terms of financing, a large percentage 
of manufacturing plants are planning 
expansion. Vast amounts must be ex- 
pended on roads, sewers, waterworks, 
and similar facilities. 

Mr. Kemper further predicted that 
between now and 1956, the presiden- 
tial election year, the government will 
probably make every effort to bolster 
the economy and relieve unemploy- 
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ment. This, to him, spells a continu- 
ation of relatively easy credit and 
freer governmental spending. More- 
over, he noted that the consumer 
wants better products and services 
and is willing to pay for them. 

All in all, he maintained, business 
and banking have reason to be op- 
timistic at this time. 


Loan Administration 

“Looking ahead, it is clear that we 
shall have in the next five to ten years 
vastly enlarged demands for credit,” 
prophesied A.B.A. President Homer 
J. Livingston, president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago. So he rec- 
ommended that banks re-examine the 
following eight fundamentals of loan 
administration: 

1. Is the credit information on each 
borrower adequate, and has it been 
intelligently analyzed? Credit. files 
must be complete and kept up to date 
constantly if snap judgments and ex- 
cessive credit losses are to be avoided. 

2. Is the reserve for bad debts ade- 
quate? Mr. Livingston warned that 
they should be more than sufficient to 
cover losses that could develop from 
a turn in the business cycle. 

3. Are the capital and surplus ade- 
quate? With an expanding economy 
demanding more bank credit, and in- 
dividual borrowers requiring larger 
loan limits, banks have a _ responsi- 
bility to build up their capital struc- 
tures. 

4. Is each loan outstanding regularly 
reviewed? It is the unexpected situa- 
tion and the failure of anticipated con- 
ditions to develop that require a loan 
officer to practice constant vigilance. 

5. Is each loan persistently followed 
up for payment as planned? Failure to 
do so was cited as one of the principal 
weaknesses in bank loan policy, in a 
survey Mr. Livingston recently made 
of state and national bank supervisory 
agencies. 

6. Is the purpose of the loan clearly 
established when the loan is made? 


This may have a vital bearing on 
whether it can be repaid as planned. 
If there is confusion on this point, it 
should be clarified before the credit is 
extended. 

7. Do the lending officers keep them- 
selves competently informed regarding 
general business conditions, as well as 
specific conditions in the industry of 
each business customer? 

8. Are the officers who extend credit 
given proper training? The job of a 
bank loan officer is a serious responsi- 
bility requiring more than a pleasant 
personality ; it requires a fundamental 
understanding of banking and of the 
business of the borrower. 


Credit Conditions 

The viewpoints of 40 experienced 
commercial loan officers on credit con- 
ditions in every section of the country 
were reported by Edward F. Gee, pres- 
ident of Robert Morris Associates, and 
vice-president of State-Planters Bank 
& Trust Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

“As the year ends, the consensus is 
that the relative credit strength of 
borrowing customers generally, in 
comparison with that of a year ago, 
has improved, or, at least, has shown 
no weakening worthy of comment,” 
Mr. Gee said. “Improved credit 
strength is estimated for finance com- 
panies generally, for utilities, for 
electronics, for paper and paper prod- 
ucts, for the construction industry, for 
selective retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers in widely scattered 
areas, and for the citrus fruit and 
cigar industries in the deep southeast. 
Only mining in the east, textiles in 
the south, and certain metal products 
and other manufacturers in the mid- 
west were notable among berrowing 
lines which, it was felt, had failed to 
maintain their credit strength on a 
par with that of a year ago.” 

The most prevalent credit weak- 
nesses today, according to Mr. Gee, 

See CHARTING THE CREDIT COURSE—Page 74 


From left: J. P. HOFFMAN, R. J. CROSSLEY, V. YAGER, D. H. REIMERS, K. K. DuVALL 


Individual speakers, and (right) credit panel discussion presented by Robert Morris Associates 
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Worth importing to the mainland is this 
Hawaiian bank’s lecture program for 
the merchants of Honolulu 


Bank-Sponsored Meetings 
OF SMALL BUSIVESS 








You are cordially invited to 
join us in a series of discus- 
sioris that we're calling 


@ Place: Kaimuki Branch, Bak of Haweit—2nd floor auditoriam. 
Waialae Avenue at Center Street, Kaimuki, 


@ Mondsy, August 23, 1954, 7:30 P.M. 
Introduction—E. W. Carden, President, Bank of Hawaii 
DISCUSSION 31, * 
(e) 30 minures—J. H. Shoemaker, Vice President, Bank of Hawaii 
“The economy of Hawaii as it concerns small business — the 
place of small business in the economy.” 


tb) 45 —- B. Kidwell, Parmer, Anderson, Wrenn & Jenks, 


“Legal K Needed—-Kiods of business organizations: 
Things to against in buying » going. business.” 
© Friday, August 27, 1954, 7:30 P.M, 
DISCUSSION #2. 
1 hour-—-Lawson H. Riley, President, M. Mcfneeny, Limired 
“Buying and pricing—iaventory cootrol.”* 
@ Monday, August 30, 1954, 7:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION #3. 
1 hour—Morley L. Thesker, Manager, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Hoaotule 
“Selling and Advertising.” 
© Friday, September 3, 1954, 7:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION 24. 
* Shour—Allen Y, Shimizw, C.P.A., Cameron, Tennent and Duna 
“Retord Keeping— ming. 
‘The Value of Records to Management.” 
© Tuesday, September 7, 1954, 7:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION #5. 
1 houe—Herbert C. Duna, C.P.A., Partner, Cameron, Tennent and 


“Taxes.” 


© Friday, Stprember 10, 1954, 7:30 P.M. 
DISCUSSION #6. 
1 hour—Edvrard A. Schneider Vice President, Bank of Hawsii 
William V. Ward, Assistant Cashier, Beak of Hawail 
“Financing the Small Business 
(1) Owners’ funds—Borrowed funds 
(2) Conerols 
(4) Ratios 
(4) Granting and convrol of ceedit 
(5) Insurance 


Following each discussion there will be a question period. Bring 
your questions on the subject td be discussed. We'll try to help 
you develop the answers. . 


f?’S FREE 

If you waar to join us — please 
fill in the coupon and send or 
take it wo: 
















BANK OF HAWAII Head Office 
P. O. Box 290%, Honolulu, Hawaii: 


I'd like wo be teginered for the discussions: 
“LET'S TALK BUSINESS.” 


My name 










: Please prin 
Name of my firm ... 
Reach me by telephomeeeesenecenercnnsecetentennnenat 
coe Dy email addressed. nsnsccecuscssersnsscesesesnnnscaneennna, 




















(Registration Closes August 16, 1954) 


Sponsored by © a 








By EDWARD 
President, Bank of 


E HAD been aware for a long 
while that a need existed which 
we did not know how to fulfill. 
We were forced to recognize it by the 
steady trickle of small business pro- 
prietors who came to the bank in 
search of help. Most often they wanted 
credit when what they really needed 
was capital. Less often—but in the 
aggregate a considerable number— 
they came to us for advice on such 
specialized problems as taxes, account- 
ing, inventory control, or their own 
extension of credit to customers. Some 
were merchandise experts, others were 
salesmen, still others knew bookkeep- 
ing; practically all were specialists. 
But managing a small business suc- 
cessfully calls for the all-around com- 
petence of a generalist. 
For every such customer who sought 


















W. CARDEN 


Hawaii, Honolulu 


us out, there obviously must be at 
least a dozen small business men who 
urgently needed the same sort of help 
but did not know where ‘to get it. 
There was an automatic limit on our 
bank’s ability to provide such indi- 
vidual counsel. Until the small busi- 
ness man came in asking us for help, 
we saw no feasible way to take it to 
him. Moreover, our staff could not 
possibly consult with a much larger 
number of advice-seekers without neg- 
lecting essential business of the bank. 

The problem became particularly 
acute in Hawaii after World War II, 
and it conceivably may be even more 
acute here than elsewhere. Large num- 
bers of our young men came back 
from military service determined to 
strike out in business for themselves, 
and we have had more than a normal 
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In the “Let’s Talk Business” program, recognized local authoritie§ ©ove 





The announcement ad, at left, drew such a response that further insertion# gwere 
the lectures helped to keep interest high, brought favorable)*tten 
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To Help Small Business 


By JACK BURBY . es 
Bank of Hawaii will launch a program this mont 7 2 
helping the course of small business run more smoothts * i 
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Your Neighbors in Small Business 


There is an intimate quality shout small business in the 
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Colorful Hawaiian sport shirts predominate, as Honolulu entrepeneurs flock to lecture series 



























number of men who fell in love with 
| the Islands during military service 
| and settled here after discharge. There 
is relatively little industry here, and 
, literally no steady large-scale employ- 
ment of the type common on the main- 
land. So we have an economy that in- 
cludes a great. number of small retail 
| or service businesses of relatively 
, youthful age. Many of these busi- 
; nesses were set up on a maximum of 
hope and a minimum of business ex- 
perience and invested capital. 


We mulled over this general prob- 
lem at intervals for several years with- 
out developing any idea that looked 
‘ good enough to try. Our first solid idea 
of how we might provide the needed 
help came when the Citizens & South- 
ern Banks of Georgia undertook a 
small business educational program 


orities Covered seven highly practical topics, all beamed at helping small proprietors operate more profitably 
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and described it in this magazine. 
Their course of classes in half a dozen 
Georgia cities to which they invited 
neighboring business men looked as 
if it might be adapted to Hawaiian 
conditions. 

When a couple of our officers visited 
another Southeastern state for a dif- 
ferent purpose, they made a special 
trip to Atlanta and picked up full in- 
formation on the C. & S. small busi- 
ness program. What they brought back 
home sounded so good that we prompt- 
ly set to work to fit their material to 
our ideas and needs. What we even- 
tually developed was substantially dif- 
ferent from their program, but in 
basic approach the two are very simi- 
lar. 

We early decided to recruit our 
“faculty” entirely from among leading 


A key to the plan’s success was the caliber of the speakers. Here a leading 
merchant discusses buying, pricing, and inventory control 















members of our business community. 
With our branches spread across four 
islands, we felt it discreet to try it 
out first at Honolulu because this 
could reach the largest number of 
small business men and still hold the 
operation to our home base. We 
thought it necessary, for a number of 
reasons, to offer the course to all small 
business men on Oahu, whether or not 
they were customers of our bank. 
The planning job was turned over 
to our advertising and business pro- 
motion department, with authority to 
draft all necessary assistance from 
everybody on the bank’s staff. There 
followed weeks of discussing and con- 
ferring while the program evolved 
first its general outlines and then its 
details. Parenthetically, some of our 
See SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM—Page 80 
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A highly personalised program beamed at 


owner loyalty and understanding 


Year-Round Emphasis 
ON STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





President S. Sloan Colt 


Takes lead in program 


HEN S. Sloan Colt, president of 

Bankers Trust Company, picks 

up the gavel to open the annual 
stockholders meeting this month, it 
will represent but a single act in the 
year long program of communications 
that began last year at the moment the 
meeting closed. And such has been true 
year after year, for stockholders rela- 
tions is not a “Johnny-come-lately” 
idea with BTCo.’s management. 

The bank’s 20,000 shareholders com- 
prise 13,000 individuals and 7,000 
corporate, institutional, and “street’’ 
names—the latter designation being a 
colloquialism for shares held in the 
names of brokers and dealers. These 
individuals and other holders own the 
3,051,200 shares of outstanding capital 
stock of the Company. To keep them 


By 
EDWARD F. McDOUGAL 


Assistant Treasurer, 
Bankers Trust Company, ., 
New York 15, New York 
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Francis S. Baer (left), senior vice-president in charge of public relations, with 
Roy Reierson in charge of economic research and Edward T. Hetzler (stand- 
ing), head of public relations department, devote long hours to annual report 


Many departments help in the stockholder communications activity 


fully informed about the bank’s activ- 
ities and progress is the objective of 
the stockholder relations program. 
These 20,000 owners come from 
across the country and around the 
world. An analysis made several years 
ago showed that the shareholders came 
from each of the forty-eight states, 
and various U.S. Possessions, Canada, 
and eleven other foreign countries. 
The problem of maintaining relation- 
ships with these stockholders is some- 
thing which receives year round at- 
tention from the bank’s management. 
The annual meeting each year in Jan- 
uary provides the opportunity for 
management and shareholders to meet 


face to face and the attendance at these 
sessions has grown in recent years. 

When a person becomes an owner of 
Bankers Trust stock, he or she receives 
a personal letter of welcome from Mr. 
Colt. In this letter he expresses the 
bank’s appreciation of the confidence 
indicated by the purchase of the stock, 
and invites the new shareholder to ask 
any questions about operations which 
he wishes answered. In order to antici- 
pate some of the shareholder’s re- 
quests, the letter is accompanied by a 
copy of the most recent statement of 
condition, a copy of the annual report 
for the previous year, and a published 
history of the institution. 
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Recent display showing “new look” in stockholder forms, reports 


From then on, many departments of 
the bank are involved in maintaining 
and developing this relationship be- 
tween the company and the stock- 
holders. At the beginning of each year, 
the management directs the prepara- 
tion of the annual report to stock- 
holders, which gives in words, figures, 
and pictures, the story of the bank’s 
activity for the past year. Into this 
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report—and its distribution—goes the 
work, time and effort of members of 
the management staff, the economic 
department, the comptrollers depart- 
ment, the corporate trust department, 
the various operating and service de- 
partments which contribute factual 
material, and the public relations de- 
partment. Over the past half-dozen 
years, the reports have been cited as 


among the nation’s best by various 
organizations, although stockholder 
satisfaction, not testimonials, is the 
goal of the producers. More important 
than awards has been the reception of 
literally hundreds of letters from 
stockholders, customers, and others in 
business, government, and industry 
which indicate that the report has 
fulfilled its mission—that is, to tell the 
story of Bankers Trust clearly and 
simply and interestingly to the various 
publics it serves. 

The report itself has been developed 
over the years to its present style and 
format by trying, as nearly as possible, 
to meet the demonstrated needs of the 
individuals who receive it. For in- 
stance, four years ago a survey was 
made among the shareholders asking 
their opinions about the report, and 
their suggestions were carefully 
weighed in the preparation of succeed- 
ing issues. Herbert L. Simms, comp- 
troller and secretary, and others in 
top management, have asked the opin- 
ions of security analysts, and as a 
result Bankers Trust was among the 
first to segregate into a special section 
important financial data on a compara- 
tive year basis. Charts and graphs 
were added when people indicated they 
helped to clarify figures and statistics, 
and pictures are used. 

While the annual report is being 
prepared, the secretary’s office, work- 
ing with White & Case, attorneys, pre- 
pares the formal legal notice of the 
annual stockholder’s meeting, and the 
proxy form. In this field, too, the bank 
stepped up the service features of the 
forms used. For many years, banks 
and other companies sent out a very 
drab, highly legalistic form, full of 
the traditional “whereas’s’” and “to 
wits,” which said the right things, but 
not in the everyday language to which 
all of us are accustomed. In addition, 
some stockholders had asked Mr. Colt 
for additional information about our 
directors. 

Therefore, a “new look” was given 
to the notice of meeting, and to the 
proxy form. The meeting notice today 
is printed attractively, in very legible 
type, with a minimum of lawyer talk, 
and contains, in addition, pictures and 
brief business biographies of the di- 
rectors to be elected. Meantime, the 
corporate trust department worked out 
a card proxy which is not only modern 
in appearance and easy to handle, but 
also facilitates totaling the votes of 
the stockholders. Both these pieces not 
only were received favorably by stock- 
holders, but were used as models by 
other corporate secretaries in revising 
their own forms. 

In addition to the legally required 
notice of meeting, stockholders receive 
a colorful invitation to attend. the an- 


See STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS—Page 79 
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It°s helping to bring about better and 
more profitable farming practices 


4 Small Bank's Big Program 
OL FARM SERVICE 


HIS morning, as usual, I wan- 
dered back to our farm service 
department several times to see 
what was going on. The first time, 
seated across from the department 
manager was a farmer who inquired 
whether this (late November) is a 
good time to spread potash fertilizer. 
Our man advised him to do it in the 
spring if possible, but that if he felt 
he must do it now, to disk it in to 
prevent washing. This led to a con- 
versation about fertilizer use in gen- 
eral and the problems of _ that 
particular farm. It ended up with the 
farmer agreeing that on the first rainy 
day he would bring in his soil analysis 
map which our man had prepared for 
him when testing his soil and that 
together they would work out a defi- 
nite fertility maintenance schedule for 
his place. 
Next time I went back, the caller 
was a young farmer who had lost a 


By 
JOHN HARDIMON 


Cashier, State Bank of Bement, 
Bement, Illinois 


cow to a passing motorist under un- 
usual circumstances. He wanted to 
know what the liability might be under 
the conditions, since the automobile 
owner had apparently lost a grille and 
a fender while the cow was coming 
to her untimely end. Our man 
referred him tactfully to his insurance 
company and his lawyer, after thumb- 
ing through a book on farm law to 
strengthen his original observation 
that such things are so complex that 
they are not for a layman to solve. 

Third time in, there was an im- 
plement dealer talking over the use- 
fulness of certain equipment. Next 
time it was a fertilizer dealer with a 
project for a public service function 


that would help a large group of 
farmers in the area. 

So it fares all the while. There is 
a steady traffic of farmers on their way 
to that back room. About one-third of 
the folks entering the lobby are head- 
ing for the farm service department 
for consultation or merely a visit. 

Ours is 100 per cent a farming com- 
munity, in one of the better farm 
areas of Illinois. Its income derives 
almost solely from the sale of cash 
grain—primarily corn, next soybeans, 
and the rest pretty much according 
to what is called for by various crop 
rotation schedules. Some cattle and 
hogs are raised for market, but gen- 
erally speaking livestock represents a 
very small part of total farm income. 

As is true of any thoughtful country 
folks, the men who manage our bank 
have a strong sense of stewardship. 
We feel a responsibility for maintain- 
ing this heritage of a rich soil so that 


It?s a typical bank in appearance, but many of its policies are unusual 
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Visiting with a customer is Lowell A. Hodam, manager, farm service 
department, who usually spends his afternoons on outside calls 











Mr. Hodam making a soil test analysis in the bank’s. well-equipped 


laboratory. 


Program goals: better yields, 


it can be handed along to the coming 
generation in at least as good con- 
dition as when our generation received 
it. Stripped of this altruistic motive, 
however, our bank’s program of farm 
service can be justified on a straight 
dollars-and-cents philosophy. The 
more prosperous the people upon 
whom we depend for our business, 
the more prosperous the bank can be. 

There is, of course, no precise way 
of measuring just how greatly the 
bank has benefitted from our efforts 
along these lines. We know, however, 
that our bank has grown in totals, in 
loans, and in earnings at a rate con- 
siderably beyond what we could 
reasonably have expected without our 
farm service activities. We believe 
the credit for much of our improved 
showing is properly attributable to 
our farm program. 

In our county 88 per cent of the 
land is Class 1 land and 85 per cent 
has less than 2 per cent slope, yet corn 
yields in the last 10 years have av- 
eraged only 57 bushels per acre. At the 
same time, University of Illinois soil 
experiment fields throughout the 
state on a wide range of soil types 
averaged 100 bushels per acre. Better 
farming will produce higher yields. 
Higher yields mean higher income. 
Higher income means more money in 
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He tests about 15,000 acres each year 


higher income, more business 


the hands of our people, and more 
business for the community. 

A realization of this situation made 
it apparent that there was a major 
job to be done in our community and 
that the bank through close co-opera- 
tion with our county agricultural agent 
and the agricultural extension serv- 
ice of the University of 





job, was the man we wanted. At the 
close of the 1953 school year he came 
with us and our farm service depart- 
ment opened for business under his 
management. 

We did not want him to solicit busi- 
ness or loans, and least of all did we 
want him to collect loans. We installed 
this department to provide practical 
technical advice to help our farmers 
do a better job of managing and pro- 
ducing on their farms. Maintained on 
an agricultural rather than a banking 
relationship, we felt sure this depart- 
ment would build a farmer-bank tie 
that would work out to the advantage 
of all concerned. The lobby traffic has 
increased 50 per cent since we opened 
the department. 

Our farm service manager generally 
spends his mornings in the bank and 
his afternoons out in the country 
visiting our farm customers on their 
farms. They welcome his visits and 
feel free to come to him for help when 
they need it. 

We have a complete soil testing 
laboratory in our bank, and our farm 
man tests 15,000 to 16,000 acres each 
year, giving the farmer a complete 
report of the present condition of his 
soil and recommendations for proper 
fertilizer programs for increased 
yields. We find farmers are much more 
inclined to go along with the recom- 
mendations and trust the tests made 
by someone like our farm man, who 
has nothing to sell but the truth, than 
where the tests are made by labora- 
tories sponsored by those who sell the 
fertilizer. With these tests to back up 
the program, we are in a good position 
to make sound fertilizer loans, and to 
know that the borrower is not wasting 
his money on a program that is not 
sound. 

There was an instance about a year 











Illinois could render a serv- 





















ice in helping to bring 
about better and more 
profitable farming prac- 
tices. 


This led to our consid- 
eration of setting up a 
farm service department, 
that would increase our 
service to the farmers and 
at the same time strengthen 
their feeling toward the 
bank. We realized the im- 
portance of choosing the 
right man to head the de- 
partment. We felt that 
the vocational agriculture 
teacher in our local high- 
school, who had _ spent 
twenty-four years on the 


next year, 
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A monthly mixture of 
farm gossip, jokes, and 
rural philosophy 


as we 


“BEMENT E sith BULLET N 


We have several times mentioned that we like to talk about changes 
and improvements in our town. This may not be an improvement but have 
you noticed the 1921 Model T, Ford that Clark Plummer recently acquired, . 
It looks like be is already making plans for ovr Contennial nex: year and 
the Centennial Committce will surely have to have @ parade. We wonder 
when he is going to start growing a beard. 

‘The Centennial may seem like a-long way off, bui time docs fly and 
it will be here before we know it, We are glad to see so many houses being 
painted in Bement this vear and hope that all of our citizens will do some- 
thing to have Bement looking good and prepared to enjov a big celebration 


Speaking of time fiving, we have already noticed some children of 
school age coming out of Ed Bodman's with school books and we hate to 
be reminded that summer is so nearly over. 

In our July issue we stated that Paul D. Cooper grew the firsi soy 
beans around here in about 1915 or 1916. 
LW. Wise grew 5 acres of soybeans for seed in 1912. He remembers help- 
ing thresh these beans and what a hard time they had to get them threshed | 

“ without cracking the beans. wr OF sapeaeigte all information and connie. 
that we can use in our Bulletin. _ Sia 

seganee Last month | we also | e 

-_ Tew years and gave you "Ack" B 

| gauge. Up to tench pnt y 

3, ‘be of interest'to you 


p bey 
{sSondvy and rere agin inks Te Ordon The Lond 


Mr. George Larrick tells us that 






ione pur decreasing rainfall in the past 

man's record from kis goverment rain 
ad recorded 13.7” of rainfall, it 

to know | it since July 16th he has recorded _ 

half as much rain in the past 27 days | 

‘this year. The crops have respond-_ 














Mr. Hardimon making a farm loan. The farm service manager 
does not solicit business or make collections 


ago, when a young tenant farmer 
brought in his landlord, a city man. 
The land had been farmed hard, and 
was accordingly run down. Our farm 
service man made a soil test and pre- 
pared a program showing just what 
was needed. Then the landlord and ten- 
ant came in again, and the conversa- 
tion got down to brass tacks. The farm 
needed about $2,200 worth of fertilizer 
to bring it back to full produczion. Our 
farm man assured the owner that this 
investment would bring in double or 
maybe triple the expenditure, in in- 
creased crop yields. When I was 
brought into the discussion, the owner 
had agreed he would provide the fer- 
tilizer if he could pay for it out of 
increased income. There was also the 
question of whether to do the job 25 
per cent a year or do it all at once and 
get immediate full results. 


E made that loan for the full job, 

as a four year term credit, on just 
about the same basis as city banks 
make industrial term loans. We split 
the payment into four annual install- 
ments. One has come due and was paid 
a little ahead of maturity. The rest 
of the balance is earning us interest. 
We hold no security for the loan, but 
the farm is clear of debt and the bor- 
rower is well known to us and has 
substantial other assets. 

Thus, we operate our farm program 
on what is—necessarily it seems to us 
—a relatively unorthodox loan policy. 
We like to be known in our community 
as a bank that will loan money, if the 
loan will benefit the borrower, serve a 
good purpose, and offer a sound basis 
of repayment. Certainly, more of our 
loans are made on character and fewer 
on strict financial statement showing, 
than is usual in country banking. But 
we make no apologies for the results. 

In each of the past five years we 
have made more than $1,000,000 of 
agricultural loans. Since 1934, our 
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total charge-offs that have not been re- 
covered are $529.33. 

Admittedly, a bank in a community 
as small as ours—1,500 population in 
town and about 2,500 in the rural 
trade area—has one great advantage. 
Everybody knows everybody else and 
has known him for a lifetime. If Bill 
Jones can be trusted or if Jim Smith 
is lazy, these facts are an open book 
to the loaning officers of the bank— 
and, incidentally to all of the other 
neighbors in the area. 

If a young couple faces a hospital 
bill for an operation or a new baby, 
we know whether they can be de- 
pended on to meet their obligations— 
and if they measure up in this respect, 
we loan them the money without look- 
ing for security. Experience has 
proved that this type of loan pays out 
just as surely as one collateralized 
with government bonds, and yields a 
better rate of interest while it runs. 

As we began putting more emphasis 
on farm credit, we felt this philosophy 


of lending might be extended to help 
a limited number of promising young 
men in our community to start farm- 
ing as tenants. In our neighborhood, 
240 acres is the accepted minimum for 
efficient farming and requires from 
$10,000 to $12,000 investment for the 
tenant to operate this acreage. Obvi- 
ously the bank could not advance the 
entire capital to a youngster, but we 
were willing to try to lend him a 
substantial share if all the circum- 
stances were favorable. 


QUICK look into the records today 

produced the liability ledger rec- 
ord of a typical loan of this kind. Late 
in 1949 we loaned $3,000 to an indus- 
trious young man, the son of a good 
farmer, who had grown up within ten 
miles of the bank. By the end of 1950 
the line totalled $6,786.99; by the end 
of 1951 it was $7,434.77; early in 1952 
it reached it’s peak of $10,236.77. All 
of this while the young farmer’s fi- 
nancial statement was improving. One 
item at a time, he purchased for him- 
self the machinery and other equip- 
men he had previously borrowed from 
his father. This accounted for the 
continuing high outstanding on the 
loan. 

By the end of 1952 he had it worked 
down to $4,831.28, and by the end of 
1953 to less than $1,000. Then he 
made some other substantial additions 
to his equipment, again pushing his 
loan up above $3,100. Throughout 1954 
he made successive payments to the 
bank and on November 1, paid the 
loan in full. 

During all this period the bank 
had little collateral, except the en- 
dorsement of equipment dealers when 
we discounted the conditional sales 
notes they took for their merchandise. 
There was one time when the bor- 

See A BANK’S FARM SERVICE—Page 82 


Much of the bank’s customer gain is laid to its farm program 
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Six guides to a clear understanding 
of the nation’s credit and 


monetary system 


MONEY STUDIES--Jen Project 
In Banking Ldacatiow 


NEW idea in banking education 

pioneered last spring through a 

selected group of A.I.B. chapters 
has now grown into a nationwide 
project of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. It consists of a series 
of six new ‘Monetary Studies,” which 
“present as concisely and clearly as 
possible the essentials that bank 
officers should know about the eco- 
nomics of banking, to improve the 
understanding of how the American 
money and credit system operates and 
of the relationships between banking, 


By 
LESTER GIBSON 
Director, News Bureau, and Deputy 


Manager, American Bankers Association, 


New York 16, New York 


monetary management, and economic 
conditions.” 

These brochures were brought out 
a year ago in preliminary form and 
offered to a selected group of chapters 
of the American Institute of Banking 
for discussion at a special series of 
executive forums in nine cities, to 


which top officer personnel in the 
chapter areas were invited. The 
studies met with considerable enthusi- 
asm. Numerous’ suggestions were 
made for the inclusion of other ma- 
terial by the participants in the 
forums, and revision was undertaken. 
Many of the suggestions were adopted. 
This revision has been completed, and 
the studies are now available on a 
wider scale. 

Use of them for study groups, per- 
sonal reading, or for banks has been 
urged upon all members of the A.B.A. 

See A.B.A.'S MONEY STUDIES—Page 84 


The studies are beamed at working bankers, to help them interpret actions of money authorities 


at Work 


The Effects of Federal 
Reserve Policies 





ECONOMIC POLICY COMMISSION 
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How Our Reserve Banking 
System Operates 





The Effects of 
Treasury Operations 















Loans, Investments, 
and Interest Rates 
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Basic Issues of 
Monetary Policy 
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You may have seen a picture like 
this in LIFE Magazine, recently. It 
shows the new office of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company at Sth°"Avenue 
and 43rd Street in New York—a “‘bank 
of the future’”’ famous for the massive 
circular Mosler Century Vault Door 
located only ten feet from the 5th Avenue 
sidewalk behind a plate glass window. 

















@ours it all have started 


Today, the “bank of the future” incorporating 
a new Mosler Century Vault Door is a reality 
multiplied many times over. Here are three of 
the newest ones to open. Hard to realize that 
this revolutionary Mosler development was 


announced little more than a year ago, isn’t it? 


WHAT IS IT that has brought such im- 
mediate and widespread acceptance for 
the Mosler Century line of Bank 
Vault Doors? 

The most obvious answer is the mas- 
sive, modern beauty of the Century 
Vault Door design (which, incidentally, 
has won numerous awards during the 
past year). 

But there’s another answer, too. 








One of the most unique and 
attractive “banks of the future”’ to 
become a reality is the Lawrence Savings 
and Trust Company in Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania. This modern banking 
office has incorporated two 10-inch 
rectangular Mosler Century Vault Doors 


Another New York “Bank of the 
future” which has been open for several 
months is the Chemical Corn Exchange 


Bank at 34th Street and Sth Avenue. 
It incorporates this massive rectangular 


in one massive, beautiful installation. Mosler Century Bank Vault Door. 











only 16 short months ago? 


Essentially, it’s this: In creating the 
Century design, Mosler engineers and 
Henry Dreyfuss took care to give it the 
look of “tomorrow” without sacrificing 
the traditional qualities of appearance 
that have always symbolized security 
and impregnability in the public mind. 
They did not, for example, conceal the 
great bolts and intricate time-locks 
which have always fascinated and im- 


pressed people. They re-created them 
(more impressively than ever) in a style 
that is fully compatible with modern, 
functional ideas. 

Today, their judgment has been borne 
out all over America. The instant, 
widespread acceptance by bankers of 
the Century Vault Door. . . the honors 
and awards the accolades from 
national and local publications . . . the 


admiring glances of thousands of people 
. all these confirm the fact that the 

Century Vault Door is the greatest 

development of its kind in 50 years. 


* * * 


If you would like complete details about the 
Century Bank Vault Door, write or phone 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't 1, 32nd 
Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


“ Mosler Safe “=: 

Since a 
World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults .. . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
Chairman and President 
T. H. ATKINSON 
Vice President and General Manager 








Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1954 





ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit) . 
Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 

et GU GEIENEE WHUNNE «5 55 won ne ic veiw de ncnnsscwns 
Municipal and other securities, not exceeding market value..... 
Se SL, MOE GUN. 55 deci ewes edcennvedbessaendhetaenenes 


pT PEP TTT TTT TT EVETETeT eT TTT eT Tee 
CTE eT TTT TTT Terry eer eee rT eT Ter 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the N.H.A. (1954)...... 
I a a 2 SA Ak i nn in RS 99 AGA Rl enn nn, 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 
ED 6 i 055ad ed ROREEOKOAS 2S 904080 0oe 00000 ROE 
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LIABILITIES 


ERD oo cccannccccdsnsscnsananesaseesssawecsvecowcenesss 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit.............20+45- 
Other liabilities ................. cc cccccees ssentdaeseus 

Total liabilities to the public. ..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Capital paid up........ cece eee ee ccc ec ce ccecececceccececsenes 
POSE FCOBUEE «noc cccccccccccccceseccsasceseseereeeoosesssses 
Undivided profits .......cccccccccccccccceccccccccvccvceceses 





Over 800 Branches 


$ 467,429,065 


969,888,546 
288, 188,034 
156,395,203 





$1,881,900,848 
1,031,626,844 
22,672,390 
24,194,181 


59,349,565 
7,152,016 





$3,026,895 ,844 








$2,797,548,149 
59,349,565 
23,064,466 





$2,879,962,180 
41,809,863 
103,619,726 
1,504,075 





$3,026,895 ,844 














IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, 

COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 
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6 Lothbury, E.C. 2 
Auxiliary in France 
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Paris 


2 Cockspur S.W.1 
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JOSEPH W. GANANN 
WALTER H. SHARPE 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Federal Reserve Monetary 
Policy Receives Airing 

The early-December monetary hear- 
ings by the Economic Stabilization 
Subcommittee of Congress ~ecame the 
occasion for a public airing of a long- 
smouldering controversy within the 
Federal Open Market Committee on 
the Federal Reserve System’s present 
method of influencing the money 
market. 

Allan Sproul, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, made 
use of the occasion to set forth his 
views at variance with the majority 
of the Open Market Committee in the 
matter of the current restriction that 
limits open market operations to trad- 
ing in Treasury bills only. 

Mr. Sproul’s contention is that the 
restriction to trading in bills is too 
confining, and that the money market 
would have greater “resiliency” if the 
System’s portfolio managers were per- 
mitted to buy and sell Treasury cer- 
tificates and notes at their discretion. 
His disagreement with the Committee 
majority has been an open secret for 
some time; it has been the subject of 
many learned discussions and maga- 
zine pieces, but not until December 7 
did Mr. Sproul himself bring it out 
into the open. 

The important fact to be kept clear 
is that the controversy between the 


By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


‘bills-only” faction and the “bills- 
usually” camp has little or nothing to 
do with the somewhat political argu- 
ment over supporting the prices of 
Government securities on the market 
at a par minimum. The controversy 
aired at the monetary hearings relates 
only to the method used of exerting 
the desired influence on prices. 

For example, assume that the Open 
Market Committee decides on an eas- 
ing of bank reserves. Under the “bills- 
only” doctrine, the Reserve System 
would accomplish this by purchasing 
bills, thereby bidding up the price and 
simultaneously injecting credit into 
the reserve accounts of the banks. 
This is the method favored by a ma- 
jority of the Open Market Committee. 
The leading spokesman for this view- 
point is the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr. 

Mr. Martin declares his faith in 
“arbitrage’”—the process whereby the 
prices and yields of Treasury certifi- 
cates and notes will automatically ad- 
just themselves to changes in the price 
of bills, in terms of varying maturities 
and interest patterns. He holds it ob- 
vious that traders in the Government 
security market will keep a sharp eye 
on the price of bills, which the Federal 
Reserve can influence up or down, and 
will accordingly put price tags on 


other Government securities in har- 
mony with the price of bills. 

Mr. Sproul, on the other hand, 
champs at the “bills-only” bit, feeling 
that he, as manager of the Federal 
Reserve’s $25-billion portfolio of Gov- 
ernment securities, should have great- 
er leeway. He does not have the same 
faith in automatic arbitrage that is 
expressed by Mr. Martin; he believes 
rather that the Reserve System should 
leave the door open for open market 
operations in certificates and notes in 
case the prices of these longer term 
obligations fail to respond suitably to 
the System’s monetary manipulations 
in bills. 

The Congressional Subcommittee 
did not take a stand in the matter. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, a 
former president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, the Congres- 
sional group contented itself with 
making public the whole set of work- 
ing papers leading up to the Federal 
Reserve System’s present open market 
policy. 

Any further Congressional action is 
left up to the new 84th Congress, 
which passes to Democratic party con- 
trol. On the “bills-only”’ question, how- 
ever, there seems to be little political 
angling, and it appears unlikely that 
the new Congress will undertake to 


As a group, Federal Reserve bank presidents attended monetary hearings 


Seated, from left: C. S. Young, Chicago; A. H. Williams, Philadelphia; Allan Sproul, New York; H. G. Leedy, Kansas City; 
Joseph A. Erickson, Boston. Standing: Delos C. Johns, St. Louis; W. D. Fulton, Cleveland; W. H. Irons, Dallas; C. E. 
Earhart, San Francisco; Oliver S. Powell, Minneapolis; Malcolm H. Bryan, Atlanta; Hugh Leach, Richmond. 
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decide such a highly technical mone- 
tary matter. 


“ @ ® + 


“Sound Money” Policy 
Attacked and Defended 


A panel of eight leading financial 
analysts has dissected the monetary 
and credit policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration and the Federal Re- 
serve System, before an audience of 
Senators, Congressmen and many in- 
terested citizens. The members of the 
discussion panel represented widely 
divergent points of view, and it was a 
significant service that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization performed in bringing 
these experts together in a single 
forum. 

The most piercing comments were 


| voiced by John D. Clark, a former 
| member of the Council of Economic 


Advisers during the administration of 
President Truman. He frankly advo- 


| cated a sharp cutback of required bank 


reserves as a means of giving the na- 


' tional economy a “shot-in-the-arm.” 


Mr. Clark said: “I do not know 


| whether restoring normal legal re- 


serve limits and the freeing of 40 per- 


' cent of the large sums now in reserves 


would furnish the extra push to the 


, economy which has been needed since 


the business slide-off ended 10 months 
ago. But the other possible sources of 
a major and quick-acting push upon 
the economy require legislative action 
in the very fields where legislation 
moves most slowly.” 

Mr. Clark’s view is that bank re- 
serves are now held close to the top 
legal limit; he would prefer them close 
to the bottom legal minimum so that 
banks would be more strongly inclined 
to push out credit. If this is inflation- 
ary, Mr. Clark indicated that he is pre- 
pared to accept the consequences, 
assuming the accomplishment of full 
employment. 

This attitude of placing full employ- 
ment above all other considerations 
was echoed in the statement by Dr. 
Seymour Harris, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard. He said: 

“Modern theory of employment and 
output holds that above all the au- 
thorities should control the rate of in- 
terest, and by controlling that they 
control, to some extent, the total 
amount of investment; to that extent 
they stabilize the economy and allow it 
to grow. If they do not do this, they 
endanger all other markets, and if we 
want freedom in all markets we don’t 
want freedom in the rate of inter- 
swe 

Against this, Professor Lester V: 
Chandler of Princeton University 
voiced the view that freedom in the 
rate of interest is an essential. “This 


is not because I believe that monetary 
and debt management policies can 
alone assure the attainment and main- 
tenance of a satisfactory behavior of 
the economy. It is only because I think 
that flexible monetary policies can 
make important contributions, where- 
as a policy dominated by the objectives 
of stabilizing interest rates will often, 
if not usually, accentuate instability 
of business activity and prices.” 


e a ° 


Rep. Patman Critical 
Of Treasury Financing 


The Treasury’s daily financial state- 
ment carries a figure listed as “Spe- 
cial Depositaries—Treasury Tax and 
Loan Accounts,” varying from $1 to 
$7 billion, but usually hovering around 
the region of $3 to $4 billion. This is 
the money that the Government has on 
deposit in the nation’s commercial 
banks, and as such has been a source 
of great annoyance to Rep. Wright 
Patman of Texas. 

Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey, appearing before the 
Joint Economic Committee, underwent 
a severe grilling by Mr. Patman on the 
Treasury’s issuance of the 344 percent 
bonds in an amount of $1 billion when 
there was about $5 billion available in 
the tax and loan accounts. Moreover, 
Mr. Patman declared that the Treas- 
ury “overlooked” its $5 billion “over- 
draft” privilege at the Reserve banks. 

Mr. Humphrey in reply insisted that 
“‘we need cash funds to operate on, and 
I don’t think you can find a business in 
the country that operates any closer 
than we do on cash on hand. . . We 
have operated this Government with 
relatively less money than has been 
used for years.” 

The Secretary pointed out that at 
the time of the bond issue, the Gov- 
ernment was spending about $6 billion 
a month, while at the end of April, 
1953, there was a balance of only $1.8 
billion in the banks. 

“Do you know how long that lasts?” 
he demanded. “We had on hand about 
ten days cash. You pretty nearly have 
to kite checks to get any thinner.” 

Keeping the Government deposits in 
the commercial banks instead of as 
credits in the Federal Reserve banks 
was defended in terms of holding “a 
working balance to pay our bills.” 

“The reason we do it through the 
banks is because with the money com- 
ing in and the money going out, if we 
keep this money spread throughout 
the country and run tax and loan ac- 
counts in the commercial banks, we 
have less dislocation of funds and we 
don’t pull one area way down and build 
another area way up. 

“Private deposits in a bank are just 
shifted to Government deposits in the 
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same bank until we have to pay our 
bills. We don’t put most of that money 
there ourselves. It gets there as people 
pay their taxes or buy bonds.” 

Mr. Patman clung to his thesis, how- 
ever, and it is certain that more will 
be heard from him on it. As to the 344 
percent bond, he regards that as “the 
biggest windfall I know of in the his- 
tory of Government bonds.” 


> . * 


Savings and Loans 
Legislative Programs 


The Home Loan Bank Board and 
two major savings and loan associa- 
tions began the new year and 
welcomed the new Congress with ex- 
tensive plans to obtain favorable legis- 
lation. 

Chairman Walter W. McAllister of 
the Home Loan Bank Board has made 
it clear repeatedly that the Board will 
present to Congress a slate of legisla- 
tive objectives. These will include: 

1. Permission for Federal and in- 
sured State associations to invest in 
municipal bonds and other Board-ap- 
proved securities. 

2. Permission for associations to 
purchase housing, and particularly 
home ‘sites. 

3. Authority for the investment of 
public funds in insured shares—a 
measure which was_ unsuccessfully 
sought 5 years ago. 

4. Permission for national banks to 
be holders of insured shares. 

5. A law making the obligations of 
Home Loan Banks eligible for 15-day 
Federal Reserve bank advances. 

The legislation committee of the 
National Savings and Loan League 
has set up a meeting to decide on its 
program. Among the items are: 

1. Independence for the Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

2. Liberalization of regulations gov- 
erning investments in conventional 
mortgages by associations. 

3. Broadening of the investment 
powers of associations. 

4. Change of name for the Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

5. Investment of Federal Fiduciary 
Funds in insured associations. 

6. National bank funds eligible to 
be invested in associations. 

7. A change in the tax law relating 
to foreclosures upon property held as 
security. 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League is likewise preparing to put up 
an aggressive legislative front for 
1955. It has strengthened its Wash- 
ington office and is summoning its 
legislative committee to Washington 
in early January to set up the pro- 
gram. It is understood that the slate 
of items will quite closely resemble 
the list described by Mr. McAllister. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR 
NEW 1955 GUIDE 


TO BANK ADDRESS 


NAME AND POSITION 
BANK (OR COMPANY) 


REVOLVING DOOR ENTRANCE DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 

2004 Edgar Street, Evansville 7, Indiana 
Send me without obligation my 1955 edition of the new 
International Complete Entrance-Planning Guide: 
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ZONE STATE. 
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PROGRESSIVE BANKS EVERY- 
WHERE — in urban, suburban, and 
rural communities alike — are install- 
ing revolving door entrances in ever- 
greater numbers, both for new build- 
ings and for modernization projects. 


These banks have investigated be- 
fore they’ve invested, have proved to 
their complete satisfaction that .. . 


ONLY REVOLVING DOORS are 
“always open” to expedite two-way 
traffic, yet “always closed” to outside 
drafts and dirt — making all floor 
space usable right up to the entrance 
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ALWAYS OPEN ALWAYS CLOSED 


2004 EDGAR ST. 





International stainless steel, crystal model revolving door en- 
trance to the Hanover Bank, 1460 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Alfred Hopkins & Associates: Architects 


BANKS DO BUSINESS BETTER BEHIND 


REVOLVING DOORS 


— providing all-year comfort control 
that builds customer preference and 
employee productivity. 


ONLY REVOLVING DOORS pay 
for themselves many times over by the 
many ways they hold down overhead 
— cutting heating costs as much as 
25% and matching these savings on 
summer cooling costs — reducing 
cleaning and redecorating costs, mini- 
mizing entrance maintenance. 


Why not stop in and test a nearby 
revolving door entrance yourself .. . 
soon? Only then can you fully appre- 
ciate the advantages these doors offer 
your bank. 


See Sweet’s Architectural File 


REVOLVING DOOR ENTRANCE DIVISION 
EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 











No. 1 in a series of discussions important to every banker 


and what it means to YOU in terms of 
lower building costs, more new business, 
high operating efficiency...and no mistakes! 


There is no substitute for experience, especially in bank 
designing. During the past forty-two years, we have 


conside 
















e encountered — and solved — just about every problem 
{ that could be faced in financial architecture. As a 
pro} eC S result, we are in a position to apply this experience to 
each project we undertake. 
The thousands of jobs we’ve completed have been in- 
valuable in helping us develop new techniques to save 
wort Q our clients time and money in every step of the work. 
And it has given us an intimate knowledge of the 
banking business and bank operation. 


Thus we can provide, throughout your bank’s opera- 
z vl tion, for such factors as future expansion, engineered 
ahh Ul ing work flow, and peak efficiency . . . things the average 
architect could not be expected to deliver without a 
similar background or backlog of experience. 


e And the volume of our work is another factor important 

to you. Since we are the largest organization of our 

CXP € Tle a Ge kind, we have assembled under one roof the top archi- 
tectural talent from all over the world. These men 

specialize in one thing. . . the design of financial quar- 

ters! And our “teamwork” planning methods assure for 


every project — regardless of size or budget—the benefit 
of this international talent. 


These men, working closely with our construction and 
estimating experts, are able to create outstanding quar- 
ters within the budget you provide. 


You get new quarters which are as efficient as they are 
beautiful. But most important, this kind of designing 
— based on experience —pays off in substantial business 
increases. The example, on the opposite page, indicates 
what it can do for you. ... 





Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9tn & SmNEY STREETS 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park AvENUE 


ATLANTA, WeEstTERN: Union BLDbo. 4. v4 4. i th : t 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post S : 1 3333) 
cag: Sheol Dink Pudding. 
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Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 


BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL IMERICA 


ULE considering new quarters ... 
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MODERNIZATION CASE HISTORY NO. 2346 
Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 
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Business boomed after the Waukesha National began operating in these new quarters! 


More than twenty-five per cent gain in deposits in the first year! Those 
are the figures which attest to the value of modernization, according to 
Waukesha National Bank President R. A. Tassell. 


TOTAL DEPOSIT INCREASES 
SIX MONTHS after modernization............ 18.6% 


ONE YEAR after modernization .....+.+++e+e6-: 26.9% 


Even while construction was underway, Waukesha National's business 
increased. Our organization’s understanding of bank operation made 
possible this uninterrupted flow of business during construction. 








Business has increased in every phase of Waukesha National’s operation during the first twelve 
months since the modernization project was completed. Of course, a normal increase accounts 
for a part of that, but President Tassell attributes at least one-half of the additional business 
directly to the work done by Bank Building Corporation. And that only tells a portion of the 
story. Better functional layout and working conditions have increased the bank’s operating 
efficiency, along with promoting better employee relations. 
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Another “Designed to attract more business” project by Bank Building and Equipment Corp. of America 
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Mr. J. B. Gander, President 

Bank BuILDING AND EQuipMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
if you're contemplating new = |. | 9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
banking quarters send for to b | Send my free copy of: “WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A 
your complimentary copy of BANK MODERNIZES, 
the new survey report “What On or about we contemplate: 

* P ’ { NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED © 

happens to business after a i BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 


bank modernizes.” dt Name TitLe 
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City AND STATE 




















THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1954 




















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash Resources (including items in transit) $ 318,359,590 I ss ctinlnienciounalis icin inssaghaceedesioin $1,938,666,112 
Government of Canada Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of 
Securities ................ tint enmeding 608,132,429 BI cis Sititihcsndihacacbbeucteteteriaaenanntm aii 29,813,441 
Provincial, Municipal market value Re NINO. 53.5. cc cascst sendy acuipedesvens 8,589,769 
and Other Securities 185,785,902 Total Liabilities to the Public.......... $1,977,069,322 
Call and Short Loans (Secured) ................ 77,779,738 I TE TR sions sickssysercementetienes 30,000,000 
iis $1,190,057,659 SS FEL EE LT ER OD 51,000,000 
Loans and Discounts .........ccssssssssssessssees eg eerie saci 
Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under 
UD ad: IE ncnicccrccticssnstecesantoncies 5,815,496 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, 
Guarantees and Letters of Credit, as 
i 29,813,441 
EEO CCE ALOE OTTO 19,396,069 
eT Te 16,532,764 
Mc sciicessecitessintieesirewnenscrn $2,058,716,970 RII scicticiciscenntesicmiinninctio $2,058,716,970 








STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1954 


Balance of profit for the year before the undernoted deductions but after appropriation to contingency 





reserves out of which full provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts.....................- cee $14,896,379 

Less: Provision for depreciation on bank premises.......................::::ccsesceeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeaeanaaaeees $1,685,029 
Pumrenees TUF CEWRPUNEIE GE CHR BRIIDS.......... cei vcccnesccicoceseccsssesccnscsesecornrspssesasesses 6,807,000 8,492,029 
ee TTR EL Te ee ee en eee RU eee $ 6,404,350 
REESE RRS EAR ne eee toe eRe ene ibis diced irae chnamiaalaemadio namie iaaliadtaan ainiiniieheiidieabaniaibiian 3,600,000 
I ga ssi so islets anne iammmnnenieaeddnigmlielnde $ 2,804,350 
en ee SO CN I onc. sscccssushsaadavesneneseenasusnurtanennrerseapnanitansentendeseensestseceeiaiiens 843,298 
$ 3,647,648 
IE sips lsh Si i idea Debacle tisha wl sheeted 3,000,000 
eae a eee eee: Grek 0, DG. anes secs bitin sccecnes ctstncsensexeinnncceratciesnetionssse tna $ 647,648 

JAMES STEWART N. J. McKINNON 
PRESIDENT GENERAL MANAGER 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 











Subject to shareholder and super- 
visory approval, The Second National 
Bank of Boston and the State Street 


Trust Company are slated to join 
forces next month to form the largest 
bank under state charter in New Eng- 
land, with total resources exceeding 
$350,000,000. 

The new institution, to be known 
as Second Bank-State Street Trust 
Company, will have its principal office 
in the present quarters of the Second 
National at 111 Franklin Street. The 
trust departments will be concentrated 
eventually in the present main office 
of State Street Trust Company. 

It is planned that Edward L. Bige- 
low, president of State Street Trust, 
will be chairman of the board of the 
consolidated institution. Slated to be- 
come president is William D. Ireland, 
now president of the Second National. 
As the chief executive officers, both 
will have equal powers and authority, 
but Mr. Ireland will give particular 
attention to commercial banking and 
Mr. Bigelow to other departments. 

Thomas P. Beal, board chairman of 
the Second National, and Allan Forbes, 
chairman of State Street Trust, will be 
among the directors of the combined 
institution and serve as co-chairmen of 
the newly constituted advisory com- 
mittee. 


* 


Formation of a new top manage- 
ment team has been announced by 
the First National Bank of Cincinnati. 

The changes were brought about 
by the retirement of Waldo E. Pierson 
as board chairman, and the acquisition 
of the Atlas National Bank. 


WILLIAM D. IRELAND 











EDWARD L. BIGELOW 


To be chief executives of $350,000,000 bank following merger 


Under the realignment of responsi- 
bilities, Reuben B. Hays has moved 
from president to board chairman, 
and is the chief executive officer. New 
president is Fred A. Dowd, formerly 
president of the Atlas National, who 
will be in charge of internal opera- 
tions. Also reporting directly to Mr. 
Hays under the new management set- 
up are Vice-President E. . Trimble 
Smith, in control of the bank’s funds, 
and Vice-President R. W. Nelson who 
will handle external operations. 

Mr. Hays has been president since 
1950. Mr. Dowd was a vice-president 
at the First National before assuming 
the presidency of the Atlas National. 
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Following 54 years of active bank- 
ing service, Richard C. Lilly has re- 


Named to top management posts in Saint Paul institution 


JULIAN B. BAIRD 





January, 1955 


PHILIP H. NASON 





tired as chairman of the board at The 
First National Bank of Saint Paul 
(Minnesota). Julian B. Baird, presi- 
dent since 1945, has been named his 
successor. New president is Philip H. 
Nason, who has been vice-president 
and assistant to the president. Third 
member of the current top manage- 
ment group is Philip L. Ray who con- 
tinues as chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Lilly started his banking career 
as a messenger in 1900, and became one 
of the youngest major bank presidents 
in the United States at the age of 33. 

Following a number of years with 
the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis and the affiliated First Service 
Corporation, in investments and loans, 
Mr. Nason joined the Saint Paul insti- 
tution in 1949. 

Clarence G. Frame has been ad- 
vanced to cashier, succeeding Rodney 
F. Sturley who has retired. 


+ 


Due to retire on January 12 is one 
of America’s most colorful and capable 
bankers, Mark A. Brown, president of 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. A well known bank leader and 
speaker, he has served as president of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 

Promotions at Harris Trust have 
raised Roy A. Johnson to vice-presi- 
dent in the banking department, Paul 
J. Miller and Albert H. Vondenbosch 
to assistant vice-presidents, P. W. 
Burge to assistant secretary, C. S&S. 
Wesselhoeft to assistant auditor, and 
H. W. Gorder to pro cashier. 
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Robert D. Savage has joined Harris 
Trust’s investment department, and 
will call on banks in Michigan. 


o 


New official appointments in the 
senior administration of Bank of 
America N.T.&S.A. have been made 
for corporation and bank relations, 
business development and the public 
relations divisions. 

Vice-President Renolds J. Barbieri, 
active since 1932 in business develop- 
ment functions, will head the corpora- 
tion and bank relations division. 

A new division to handle business 
development activities in California has 
been created, headed by Vice-President 
Louis B. Lundborg, who has been in 
charge of the bank’s public relations 
since 1949. The new division will be 
responsible for statewide direction of 
business development activities of the 
bank, including development of new 
and improved customer services and 
assisting the branches in promoting 
more extensive use of bank services. 

Vice-President Julian R. Davis, pre- 
viously vice-president and manager of 
Oakland main office, has been trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco head office 
and named head of the public relations 
division. His successor at Oakland 
main office is Clyde O. Phillips, for- 


merly vice-president and manager of 
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PECO—McClintock Chime Clock 
GOOD WILL ADVERTISING AT ITS BEST 
PECO—Grade "'A'' Vault Aiarm 
PROTECTING BANKS FOR 49 YEARS 
PECO—Automatic Vault Ventilator 
PROTECTS LIVES FROM LOCK-IN 
PECO—Nite-N-Day Depository 
A PROFITABLE COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
PECO—Envelope Depository 
24-HOUR GOOD WILL SERVICE 
PECO—Pneumatic Auto Banke 
LIGHTING CURS SERVICE 
PECO—Drive-in Saadnens 
SOLVE PARKING PROBLEMS 
[] PECO—Waik-Up Wickets 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED PEDESTRIAN SERVICE 
[] PECO—Automatic Hydraulic Sewer Valve 
PROTECTS RECORDS AGAINST FLASH FLOODS 
_] Vault Doors 


(] Safe Deposit Boxes 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 
2922 Emerson Avenue South 
Lake Street Branch P.O. Box 96 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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Without obligation, please send me full in- 
formation on the items checked above. 


Signed 
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R. J. BARBIERI 


L. B. LUNDBORG 


J. R. DAVIS 


Now head three divisional activities at Bank of America 


Alhambra office in Southern California. 

Albert C. Meyer, for several years 
executive assistant in senior adminis- 
tration, has been promoted to vice- 
president and will supervise activities 
of the business development division 
in Northern California. Vice-President 
Ralph E. Windsor, previously assigned 
to personnel relations department at 
Los Angeles headquarters, will super- 
vise business development functions in 
Southern California. John A. Minehan 
has been promoted to vice-president 
and has succeeded Mr. Windsor in the 
personnel relations department at Los 
Angeles. 

George Chadwick, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed counsel in the head office legal 
department. 

Charles R. Stuart, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to assistant advertising man- 
ager. 

Willard W. Williams, assistant cash- 
ier, has been assigned to new duties in 
the publicity department. 


© 


Two top executives of Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago retired at year-end. 
They are Herman Waldeck, executive 
vice-president, and Frank F. Taylor, 
senior vice-president in the trust de- 
partment. Both will continue to serve 
as directors. 

Mr. Waldeck had the longest service 
record in the history of the bank. He 
joined the staff of the International 
Bank, a predecessor of Continental, in 
1892. 


* 


A country banker who has won wide 
recognition for some of his innovations 
in systems improvement is Charles N. 
Batchelder, for many years executive 
vice-president at The Dartmouth Na- 
tional Bank of Hanover (New Hamp- 
shire). He has now succeeded H. C. 
Edgerton as president, but will be less 
active. 

The newly created office of board 
chairman has been filled by John F. 
Meck, treasurer and vice-president of 
Dartmouth College. Glenn W. Merrill 


has been named vice-president and 
cashier, David C. Rennie vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer. Mrs. Elaine J. 
Cook, assistant trust officer, has been 
given the additional title of assistant 
cashier. 
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Upon the year-end retirement of J. 
Don Welch, Harold J. Marshall has 
assumed the presidency of The Manu- 
facturers Na- 
tional Bank of 
Troy (New 
York). 

For a number 
of years secre- 
tary of the New 
York State 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Mar- 
shall came_ to 
the Troy institu- 
tion from Bank- 
ers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, and has been 
executive vice-president since 1950. He 
was a member of the first graduating 
class of the A.B.A. Graduate School of 
Banking, and now serves as an in- 
structor at the school. 

In other promotions, Chester F. 
Millhouse has advanced to executive 


C. F. MILLHOUSE 


Ascends to the presidency 


HAROLD J. MARSHALL 
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For its Time-Pleasure; Present your community with a beautiful 
Peco-McClintock, life-time, WESTMINSTER CHIME CLOCK — 
voiced, for the first time, by the pure, brilliant tones of the 
world famous Schulmerich Carillonic Bells, exclusive with PEco- 
McClintock clocks for financial institutions. Only one placed 
in a town or community. 





- These great Chiming Clocks, conceived by O. B. McClintock, 
have been acclaimed nationally for half a century for their high 
quality, accuracy, and beauty, and have proven to be the most 
inexpensive public relations investment to be found anywhere. 
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More than twenty sizes and models to select from: including 
two-dial, three-dial, four-dial and Revolving designs. Each arranged 


for illumination. Finishes: Statuary Bronze, anodized aluminum 
or stainless steel. 





The SHOREWOOD . oe aa ie 
‘ [ Write today for complete information without obligation. 





AN EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCT OF 


> LAKE STREET BRANCH P.O. BOX 96 
MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 
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It’s so easy to use our 
new Micro-Twin that it’s 
actually fun. In no time 
at all I can make per- 
manent, unalterable 
records of all these docu- 
ments on just a few feet 
of microfilm. The Micro- 
Twin is so amazing, let 
me show you how it 
works! 























To refer to microfilmed documents, I 
simply turn the camera control knob from 
record to read. Then I watch the viewer 
indexing dial for the reference number of 
the documents I’m looking for. 


2. 





























First I turn this knob to record. It con- 
trols the single lens that does both read- 
ing and recording. (The boss says this 
two-way unit is one reason why even our 
small bank can afford the Micro-Twin.) 


This tray restacks documents in the same 
order as they were fed into the Micro- 
Twin. It’s all so easy! I don’t have to 
sort them, do any rearranging or worry 
about making errors. 














The image is big, bright and clear—even 
in broad daylight. And to make facsimile 
prints, I merely place a P peo of photocopy 
paper in the viewer and process the print 
in minutes without a darkroom. 








- 2 tc 
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Next, the Acro-Feeder feeds checks, state- 
ments and other documents into the ma- 
chine as fast as I can get them ready. Or, 
if necessary, I can hand-feed the Micro- 
Twin easily and quickly too. 





These dials tell me just where certain 
documents are located. The right one in- 

@ dicates movement of the film through the 
camera—the left one indicates movement 
of film through the viewer. 





We can record in two ways—one side of 
each document, printing down one half 

@ of the film and up the other, or both sides 
of each document side by side, simultane- 
ously, on the full film width. 





RECORDER and READER 


The amazing Micro-Twin puts the miracle of 
microfilming within reach of every bank —giving 
you at new low cost a recorder and reader for 
the usual price of the recorder alone. Find out what 
it can do for you. Your nearest Burroughs 
office will be happy to arrange a personal 
introduction to the Micro-Twin. Or write Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


(Uhorouor thane’ 
business tare 


Burroughs 


By 


See, it’s as simple as that! Thanks to the 
new Micro-Twin’s low cost, we save all 
kinds of time and money on our bank 
record keeping and storing. The Micro- 
Twin can do the same for your bank! 








vice-president, Edward F. Moylan to 
senior vice-president, William R. Wil- 
liams to comptroller, and Maxwell A. 
Parmenter to assistant cashier. 


° 


Vice-President and _ cashier since 
1946, Howard L. Gosdorfer has been 
named president of the United Na- 
tional Bank, Forest Hills, New York. 
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New president of the First National 
Bank of Manchester, Connecticut, is 
Shirley Harrington. He succeeds Wil- 
lard B. Rogers who is now board chair- 


man. Mr. Harrington was formerly 





vice-president of the Industrial Na- 
tional Bank of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


e 


Advanced to vice-presidents at the 
National Bank of Detroit are Charles 
P. Besancon of the mortgage depart- 
ment, Norman L. Bird and Edward B. 
Caulkins, Jr., of the out-of-town divi- 
sion, and Robert M. Surdam of the sity 
division. 

New assistant vice-presidents are: 
Alvin G. Benson, John H. Berry, John 
R. Berry, Charles N. Chesnutt, James 
E. Connaton, Joseph G. Conway, Clar- 
ence J. Craig, Richard H. Cummings, 








built... 















For more information about 


write Dept. H-9 





by Watson... 


makers of high quality 
Custom Built and Standard metal 


Bank Counter Equipment 
Watson Bank Counter Equipment 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD 
FILING CABINETS AND ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 
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Watson Blonde Walnut grained finish metal 
——. front...Union Bank Westside Office, 
rie, Pa. 





established 1887 
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N. L. BIRD 










C. P. BESANCON 


AL 


R. M. SURDAM 


E. B. CAULKINS, Jr. 
Raised to v.p. rank 


Charles W. Elliott, John H. Lowe. 

Raised to assistant cashier level are 
R. D. Arnos, E. K. Reoch, D. T. Rich- 
ing, P. M. Sweeney, A. F. Vonderhaar 
and J. S. Wells, Jr. 

In the trust department Charles H. 
Stickels has been promoted to assis- 
tant vice-president and assistant trust 
officer. W. E. Jackson, J. N. McNaugh- 
ton and G. deW. Waller are now assis- 
tant trust officers. 


. 
For his work as chairman of the 
St. Louis Housing Authority which 


has constructed or has underway $90,- 
000,000,000 in public housing, Arthur 
Blumeyer, president of the Bank of 
St. Louis and the General Contract 
Corporation, is one of two men who 
recently received the annual St. Louis 
Award for outstanding civic achieve- 
ment. 

During the decade in which the 
Missouri banker has headed the Hous- 


For notable civic record 


Mr. Blumeyer, left, receives award 
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Apologies to Mr. Dior... but 
























There’s one new look on La Salle Street 
that everyone will admire 





Not with pins and needles and fancy silk and satin, but with bronze, marble, 
glass and wood we have “created” a new look on La Salle Street that every- 
one will admire. 

For almost a year architects, masons, carpenters, and electricians have been 
fashioning our ground floor and entrances into a thing of functional banking 





beauty. This month the pounding and the painting are ended . . . and every- 
one seems pleased with our new look. 

More important, though, than our new look is the fact that our nine floors 
of banking facilities still house the same friendly, capable people who make 
the American National a good place to bank. 

Why don’t you stop in for a visit soon and see our new look while you 
enjoy our same old hospitality? 


Bank the AMERICAN Way 





American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 





LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ing Authority, 186 acres of slums have 
been cleared. Moreover, in lieu of 
taxes the Authority has paid a volun- 
tary service fee of $479,000 into the 
city treasury, whereas it would have 
only collected $361,000 in taxes if the 
housing projects had not been built. 
Thus the city has received a net dollar 
gain of $117,000, not to mentfon the 
improvement of areas which, as slums, 
bred costly crime and disease. 

Mr. Blumeyer shared the civic award 
with Powell B. McHaney, president of 


the General American Life Insurance 
Company, who received the honor for 
his work in heading a_ successful 
special election permitting the city to 
have home rule in levying an earnings 
tax, and for his leadership of Civic 
Progress, Inc., an organization de- 
voted to improvement of the city. 


° 


John A. Mayer, vice-president in 
charge of the trust department at 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
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FOR HIGH - SPEED COLLECTIONS 
IN EVER - GROWING PUERTO RICO 


Thru our net of 14 branches we provide a fast, dependable 
and aggressive collection service in Puerto Rico for main- 


land United States concerns. 


Our experience and full 


knowledge of local people and conditions are at your dis- 


posal. 


Banco 


FOUNDED 1895 


CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENOMELE 
MAIN OFFICE: PONCE, PUERTO i : 4 <'\ 
















H. 8S. OVERHOLT 
Advanced by Mellon National 


J. A. MAYER 


pany, Pittsburgh, has been promoted 
to serve as a general officer of the bank 
and will act as an assistant to Frank 
R. Denton, vice-chairman. Harold S. 
Overholt, vice-president, will succeed 
Mr. Mayer as head of the trust depart- 
ment. Alan §. Christner, in the new 
business division of the trust depart- 
ment, has been advanced to vice- 
president. 

Two branch managers, William N. 
Foulis, Jr., and Albert T. Sprankle, 
have been promoted to assistant vice- 
presidents by Mellon National. Cur- 
tis D. Thomas, executive vice-president 
of the Miners Savings Bank in Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has joined the Mel- 
lon staff as an assistant vice-president 
and will serve in the branch office de- 
partment. 
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The new president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, J. 
Howard Edgerton, apparently believes 
in doing things in a hurry. 

At age 22, just out of law school, 
he was one of the youngest men ever 
to pass the bar examination in Cali- 
fornia. Now. at 46, he is the second 
youngest man to move into the top 
leadership of the League. 

Mr. Edgerton is president of the 
California Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Los Angeles, and 
elected president 
of the League at 
its 62nd annual 
convention, held 
in his home 
town. He _ has 
been described 
by his 
ates as symbol- 
izing the aggres- 


was 





associ- 











sive. vouthful 

leadership that 

is moving the J. H. EDGERTON 
savings and loan 

business into the ranks of American 


financial giants. 

Just out of law school in 1930, he 
became attorney for the Railway 
Mutual Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, with a less than propitious out- 
look for the institution had less than 


$300,000 in assets and seemed to be 
going nowhere. Several years later, 
however, it was granted a_ federal 


charter and moved into modest quar- 
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FREE FACTFILE 
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Helps you answer 
clients’ questions 


BANKERS are playing an ever-increasing part 
in plant site selection. Your expansion-minded 
clients look to you for help because they know 
you will give them the facts. The information you 
supply will be unbiased—complete—and up-to- 


the-minute. 


To help you answer inquiries by industry seeking 
western location, here is factual information on 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. It was prepared by 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee, a 
non-profit organization representing all of Ala- 
meda County, California. 


Even a slight examination of this new FACTFILE 
will show you why industry “grows places” in 
MOA. It contains Data Sheets covering Climate, 


Labor Supply, Markets, Transportation, Living 





Conditions—and all the other factors that create 
MOA’s healthy industrial climate. 


You will want several copies of this valuable 
FACTFILE—which will be sent to you free of cost. 
Just write to your correspondent bank in this 


area—or mail the convenient coupon below to 
MOA headquarters. 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me 





Name 


METROPOLITAN GCAKLAND AREA 
Suite 801 - 1320 Webster Street +> Oakland 12, California 


sets of the new MOA FACcTFILE. 





Title 





Name of Bank 





Address 





City. State 





re 








ters on the new “Miracle Mile.” Mr. 
Edgerton became chief executive 
officer of the re-named association in 
1936, and since then its progress has 
been on the phenomenal side. Today, 
California Federal is the 12th largest 
savings and loan association in the 
country, with assets of $103 million 
in mid-1954. 

Mr. Edgerton has been one of the 
chief exponents of aggressive mer- 
chandising techniques in the business, 
and for two years served as chairman 
of the League’s advertising and busi- 
ness development division. He has 
been a key figure in the outstanding 


“success story” of the savings and 
loans in the Los Angeles area (Los 
Angeles now has more savings and 
loan assets than any other county in 
the United States). 

Aware of possible road blocks to 
progress in the year ahead, the League 
members are happy to have at the helm 
of their organization Howard Edger- 
ton, the determined, aggressive young 
man from California. 


e 


Following merger approval, The 
National Bank of San Mateo (Cali- 
fornia), has become the San Mateo 











When it is 53 Degrees 
At 11:51 A. M. 


In Aurora, Illinois at the 





Merchants National Bank 











AMERICAN 
SIGN ANI 
INDICATOR 
CORPORATION 


808 E. Sprague Ave. 
Spokane, Washington 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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or when it is 

any other temperature 

at any other time 

day or night 

the new DOUBLE TT 

Time and Temperature 

indicator sign identifying 

this bank, will 

accurately report it. 

Every five seconds 

alternately and continuously 

this public service 

will identify this 
rogressive institution. 

Your bank’s inquiry 

is invited. 
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office of Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco. A. L. Stoner, for- 
merly executive vice-president of the 
merged institution, has become vice- 
president and manager of the San 
Mateo office. Hall C. Ross, president 
of the merged bank for the past 40 
years, has been retained as the Crocker 
Bank’s counsel in San Mateo. 


e 


C. P. Edwards has been appointed 
chief inspector in charge of the New 
Zealand Division of the Australia and 
New Zealand Bank 
Limited. He suc- 
ceeds H. C. Thom- 
as, retired, and his 
headquarters are 
in Wellington, New 
Zealand. Mr. Ed- 
wards was at one 
time manager of an 
office of the bank 
in Wellington, but 
more recently he 
has been a chief 
inspector in the general 
office at Melbourne. 





Cc. P. EDWARDS 


manager’s 


Sd 


Following the death 


of John T. 


| Walters, comptroller at the First Na- 


tional Bank of Scranton (Pennsyl- 
vania), William E. Perry has joined 
the bank as his successor. He is a past 
president of the local chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants, and was vice-president of the 


N.A.C.A. in 1946-47, 
« 


From treasurer, Albert E. Norbury 
has been elevated to president at the 
Watertown (Massachusetts) Savings 
Bank. Russell W. Monto is now 
treasurer, David J. Howard assistant 


| treasurer. 





* 


Several important promotions of 
operations officers have been made by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Paul A. Remmell, formerly assistant 
comptroller, has been appointed a 
vice-president and will be operations 
co-ordinator of the bank’s 111 offices. 
Edmund Leone, auditor since 1949, has 


Up the operations ladder 


E. LEONE 


P. A. REMMELL 
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“ |. a BENEFICIAL loan 


is for a beneficial purpose” 


For many people the word Beneficial has a personal, 
intimate meaning — friendly financial aid readily avail- 
able in time of need. Families are thus enabled to pay 


old bills and relieve current financial stress. 


This stream of consumer credit—originating in 860 
offices of the Beneficial Loan System and amounting to 
over half a billion dollars annually — flows and spreads 
into the channels of commerce, thus helping merchants, 
manufacturers and professional people in thousands of 


communities throughout the United States and Canada. 


In this way a BENEFICIAL loan helps many people— 


perhaps you. And that’s what we mean when we say 
“a BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose.” 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 
COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY .. . WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 


















ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation 65 years ago. If you are interested in 
doing business in Peru a letter addressed to us will 


assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
Head Office - - LIMA 


76 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - S/.63,529,883.49 


"Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 





























If the signal is out for 


MODERNIZING 


or NEW BUILDING plans 
sss , EN 











Winters Bank Signs were designed 
by top bank architects and decora- 
tors with YOU in mind. 


Their simplicity, their superior qual- 


ae ity, their lasting beauty and greater 
Ave. Office of utility all become a PERMANENT 
Manufacturers 


Trust Co, New part of your new project. 


York City — The 
Bank of Glass — 
Teller’s Window 
Designators, Check 
Desk Calendars, and 
Desk Name Plates by 
Winters Bank Signs 


Winters replacement service assures 
you of matching units to meet your 
future needs for changirig personnel 
and bank facilities. 


For descriptive folder, write to 
Winters Stamp Mfg. Co., 69 W. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


“Serving the Needs of Bankers since 1930” 


MODERNISTICALLY BEAUTIFUL - EXCLUSIVELY DIFFERENT 





BANK SIGNS 














become comptroller. Moving up to 
auditor is Edward G. Petry, who was 
named assistant auditor in March, 
1954. Nathan E. Evans and Louis Noll 
have been appointed assistant comp- 
trollers. 


o 


At the Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles, Robert E. Getz has been 
advanced to vice-president and a di- 
rector. W. Edwin 
Weir, assistant 
vice-president, be- 
comes manager of 
the collection de- 
partment, replacing 
George Toombs, 
who assumes duties 
in the operations 
department. Leon- 
ard Weil is now as- 

R. E. GETZ sistant cashier and 

manager of the in- 
stallment loan department; Victor 
Bennett succeeds him as manager of 
the loan analysis department. Noel 
LeMay is manager of the new accounts 
department. 





Sd 


G. W. Harrison has been advanced 
to vice-president in charge of install- 
ment credit at the First National Bank 
of McKeesport (Pennsylvania), while 
Carl L. Bigler has moved up to assist- 
ant vice-president and C. O. Breitinger 
to assistant cashier, 


* 


Formerly vice-president and treas- 
urer, Norman F. Barrett has been 
elevated to the 
newly created posi- 
tion of executive 
vice-president at 
the Charlestown 
Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

With the bank 
since 1918, Mr. Bar- 
rett will continue 
his duties as treas- 
urer. He is current- N. F. BARRETT 
ly president of the 
Bank Officers Association of the City 
of Boston. 











e 


At The National Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans, Robert D. Hess has 
been named director of public rela- 
tions and Joseph C. White has become 
assistant to the president, as well as 
secretary to the board of directors. Mr. 
Hess formerly headed a public rela- 
tions firm that conducted Dale Car- 
negie courses in the area. 


* 


As a part of its expansion program, 
First Western Bank & Trust Company 
(formerly The San Francisco Bank) 
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has been adding rapidly to its officer 
staff. 

Don C. Silverthorne, previously vice- 
president of The First National Bank 
of Portland (Oregon), has joined the 
bank as an executive vice-president 
and will serve as chairman of the loan 
committee. 

Rudolph §S. Turek, formerly vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, has joined First 
Western as vice-president and will be 
in charge of commercial loans. 

Placed in charge of real estate lend- 
ing operations is Edward W. Vodden, 
who has been transferred to the main 
office from his post as vice-president 
and manager of the Fillmore office in 
San Francisco. 

Michael E. Tomasello has joined the 
bank as an assistant vice-president, 
and will be in charge of loan super- 
vision in its various offices. For the 
past 10 years he has been senior ex- 
aminer of the California State Banking 
Department. 

+ 


A banker and merchant is being 
inaugurated as Governor of Nebraska 
on January 6. 

He is Victor E. Anderson, president 
of the Havelock National Bank of 
Lincoln, and owner 
of the state’s larg- 
est retail hardware 
establishment, who 
promises that he 
will put business 
methods into gov- 
ernment and em- 
phasizé -common- 
sense in the state’s 
public affairs. 

Mr. Anderson has’ V.E. ANDERSON 
devoted much time 
to civic service in the past few years. 
He was elected to the state legislature 
in 1949 and served on the budget com- 
mittee. In 1950 he was appointed as 
mayor in Lincoln when a _ vacancy 
occurred in that office, and his adminis- 
tration was so successful that he was 
re-named in 1951 by a nine to one 
majority. 





e 


William S. Ives and James G. Wilson 
have been elevated to vice-presidents 
at the Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford. 


oe 


H. James Sceales has been promoted 
to vice-president at the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, and 
W. L. Smith, Jr., is now an assistant 
vice-president. 

* 


Four officers of the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company, Harry C. 
Barnes, Wentworth P. Johnson, Paul 
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With this modern Cummins 


payment-handling method 


total annual saving per loan was $1.59. 
Maximum customer convenience is 
provided by the Cummins Coupon Pay- 
ment System. Each coupon contains 
complete information—code and account 
number, due date, amount of payment. 
All this can be filled out in a few seconds 
..no long waits, no inconvenience. Leg- 
ible coupon information eliminates over 
and under payments. 


PAYMENT 
NUMBER 






; 





Banks from coast to coast have found 
Cummins Coupon Payment System the 
key to better, faster, lower-cost handling 
of monthly payments. 

One institution that replaced pass- 
books with the Cummins system com- 
pletely eliminated seven separate book- 
keeping operations. More than 9 hours’ 
work every day was saved, as were large 
amounts spent for postage and station- 
ery. Internal control was strengthened. For full information on this easy-to- 
The annual saving per loan, on postage operate, money-saving coupon payment 
and stationery alone, exceeded 37¢. The system, mail coupon below. 


- moi ia ane a ee el a——a ese eee eee —_——_-_--- 7 
! CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES | 
! Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. t 
1 Dept. BC-15, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave. ' 
i Chicago 40, Illinois ; 
t Please send complete information on Cummins Cou- 1 
: pon Payment System. 1 
' 
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“Letters 
look better 


Cn 
on 





WESTON BOND” 


Typing goes faster, letters look cleaner, neater, 
more impressive when your letterhead is on new, 
brighter, whiter Weston Bond. Your printer 

will approve and gladly use this economical rag 
content paper made better by Weston. 

Write for sample book. 













BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 
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Any Size You Specify 


ig NYLON ROLLER 
tyle * OR WITHOUT ROLLERS 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
150 Stock Sizes Parallel Horizontal— AUTOMATICALLY 


Thousands of satisfied users 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX 





Send for our catalogue 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO., Inc. 


New Brighton, Pa. 


‘BANK SUPPLIES 
COIN BAGS 


BOXES—TRAYS 
WRAPPERS 





Check Sorters * 
Note Cases 


QUIET—EFFICIENT 
Low in cost 
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Named senior vice-presidents 


C. Wagner and Stewart M. Walker, 
have received promotions to the newly 
established post of senior vice-presi- 
dent. Advanced to vice-presidents are 
J. Wayne Wilson and William G. 
Kurtz, Jr. Other promotions are: 

Assistant vice-presidents: Conrad D. 
Barto, John Chatley, Jr., John A. Cost, 
Raymond G. Frick, Jr., William Gauer, 
John Mealmaker, Frederick G. Rogers 
and Frederick Ziegler. 

Trust officers: Clarence Geldart and 
Ralph Strong. Assistant treasurers: 
R. D. Byrnes, F. G. Andrews, H. L. 
Demoya, J. E. Fahrner, W. H. Geer, 
F. G. Treston, P. Waite. Assistant 
trust officers: A. E. Harker, D. B. 
Pritchard; assistant trust investment 
officers, T. A. Coculo, W. C. Henry. 


° 


R. G. Tiegs on February 1 is slated to 
become executive vice-president of the 
Wisconsin State Bank, Milwaukee. He 
is currently executive vice-president 
and cashier of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank of Tomah, Wisconsin, 
and is president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association. 


* 


Gerald N. Allen has been promoted 
to vice-president and cashier at the 
Commercial State Bank, Roseville, 
Michigan. 

< 


Former trust officer Edwin V. Mack 
has advanced to vice-president and 
trust officer at Sarasota (Florida) Bank 
and Trust Company. 

. 

On December 5, Vice-president Wil- 
liam H. Jaquith celebrated his 50th 
anniversary with The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, New 
York City, making him the first person 
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in the bank’s history to pass the half 
century mark while still in active serv- 
ice. He primarily concerns himself with 
the division covering the bank’s busi- 
ness in the territory which includes 
Eastern and Southeastern States. 
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Fred K. Cordes and Chester W. 
Schmidt have been raised to vice-presi- 
dents at The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City, and Myrtle M. Hunt 
is now an assistant vice-president. 
R. J. Prahst is chief appraiser, A. S. 
Doolittle and C. O. Burckhardt are 
assistant treasurers. Named deputy 
controllers are R. A. Moller, A. W. 
Neumann, H. E. Barker and M. W. 
Hiller. 


° 


Allen P. Stults has been named 
chairman of the loan committee at the 
American National 
Bank and_ Trust 
Company of Chi- 
cago, succeeding 
Herbert T. Spies- 
berger who is now 
senior vice - presi- 
dent, a newly cre- 
ated post. Since 
1949 Mr. Stults has 
been vice-president 
in charge of a loan- 
ing division and 
also administrative head of the credit 
department. He is a past president of 
the Chicago Chapter, Robert Morris 
Associates. 





A. P. STULTS 


- 


A noteworthy jump from assistant 
cashier to vice-president has been made 
by Walter A. Wilson at City Bank, 
Detroit, in the loan 
division. He joined 
the bank from the 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 
where he was a loan 
examiner. 

Further evidence 
that women can ac- 
complish results in 
new business activ- 
ity is seen in the 
promotion of Mrs. 
Kamma K. Lambert to assistant cash- 
ier, along with A. A. Easton. 


W. A. WILSON 
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Advanced to vice-presidents by 
Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia are William R. Cosby in the 
commercial banking department, John 
A. Sears in charge of the commercial 
credit department, and John E. Wil- 
liams who is head of the tax division. 
Harold M. Shaw has moved up to trust 
oficer, W. C. Burleigh to assistant 
treasurer, and W. H. Cleaver to assis- 
tant trust officer. 
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A truly amazing desk set with a pen that 
automatically fills itself from a giant ink-fountain 
@ in the base. And it’s so good, it is 
guaranteed to please you! 
> Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 
> Point instantly interchangeable and renewable. 


p> Fountain-base ‘ink-locked” against accidental 
spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. 
Writes full page or more without redipping. 


p> Fountain-base holds 40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won’t leak. Won’t one 
flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 


MODEL 444 


ernie - TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
.. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 






the right point for the way 
you write... by number ---- MORE THAN 30 POINT STYLES 


PEPE df 


2668 SY 2550 Fy e 2442 uF 9550 f 9668 at 


30 NUMBERED POINTS—FOR EVERY WRITING JOB 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955 
THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 








Head Office, 
Montreal 


























Bank oF MonrTREAL 


Founded in 1817 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 


October 31st, 1954 





ASSETS 

Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . « . $ 289,341,271 
Cheques and other items intransit,net. . . . . . 126,050,278 

Government of Canada and Provincial Government Securi- 
ties, mot exceeding market value. . . . . . . 952,522,945 
Other securities, not exceeding market value . . . . 217,883,918 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National 
a a es a 10,880,652 
oe a ee ee 97,377,026 
$1,694,056,090 
Commercial and other loans . . . «6 «© e« « -« 794,891,286 
Pe. Sie » fs he ie el ele 24,089,539 

Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and let- 
ters of credit, as percontra. . . +» © «e© »« « 33,693,263 
ee «= « «8 «+ + &» © © & @ *& 1,778,061 
$2,548,508,239 








LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . . «© © © «© © © © © © o « $2,365,669,857 





Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit . . . . 33,693,263 
I ete oe lg ee we le me. 14,747,968 
Capital authorized — 5,000,000 shares of 

$10 each. ‘ ‘ , : ‘ 3 ‘ . $50,000,000 
Capital paid-up — 4,391,718 shares — is- 

sued and fully paid . . . . . . $43,917,180 


Payments received in advance of call 
dates on account of 6,721 shares not 
es « 6 &¢ 2 wwe 10,732 


$43,927,912 

Men Accomm . »s © «© © #© @ « 87,855,824 
Undivided Profits . . . .« .« « - 2,613,415 $ 134,397,151 
$2,548,508,239 








NOTE: 


The rest account has been increased during the year by the transfer of $12,000,000 from 
contingency reserves after provision for income taxes to the extent applicable, and by 
$15,855,824 received as premium on capital stock subscriptions. 


Completion of the present stock issue will result in paid-up capital of $45,000,000 and 
rest account of $90,000,000. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








Top Level Changes 
At Bank of Canada 


Several important changes in the 
top posts at the Bank of Canada have 
followed the announced retirement of 
Graham F. Towers, governor of the 
central bank, on January 1. It has been 
rumored that Mr. Towers, who headed 
the bank since organization in 1934, 
may become Canada’s next ambassador 
to the United States. 

James Elliott Coyne has been named 
as the new governor of the bank. He 
has been deputy governor of the Bank 
of Canada for the past five years. He is 
succeeded in that post by John Bobert 
Beattie, Louis Rasminsky and Ralph 
Buchanan McKibbin, all three of 
whom have been appointed deputy 
governors. Mr. Beattie’s appointment 
was made by the Canadian govern- 
ment, and he will act as Mr. Coyne’s 
alternate. The other two appointments 
were made by the directors of the 
Bank of Canada. A fourth deputy 
governor, L. P. Saint-Amour, has held 
this post for about a year. 

All four of the men newly appointed 
have been with the Bank of Canada for 
many -years. Mr. Coyne joined the 
bank in 1938 in the research depart- 


ment. He has been deputy secretary - 


of the Central Mortgage Bank, execu- 
tive assistant to the governors from 
1944-1946, and securities advisor to 
1949. 

Mr. Beattie has been executive 
assistant to the governors since 1950. 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Seated: New Governor Coyne, Bank of Canada. Standing, left to right, deputy gover- 
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nors Beattie, Saint-Amour, Rasminsky and McKibbin 


Named as the new leaders of Canada’s, central bank 


He joined the research department of 
the Bank of Canada in 1935, and be- 
came chief of the department in 1944. 

Mr. Rasminsky, 46, joined the Bank 
of Canada in 1939. He has been execu- 
tive assistant to the governors of the 
Bank of Canada, and since 1950 he 
has been an executive director of the 
International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Mr. McKibbin joined the Bank of 
Canada at Toronto in 1935. In 1946 
was appointed deputy chief of the 


securities department of the bank, 
and became securities advisor in 1950. 
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First Annual Reports 
Show Increases 

Seven of Canada’s eleven chartered 
banks have now published figures on 
their 1954 business. Nearly all show 
increased assets, deposits, loans and 
net profits. Barclays Bank (Canada), 
does not issue an annual statement. 


The 1954 liquid position remained high, varying from 50 to 70 per cent in total public liabilities 


These comparative figures for seven of Canada’s eleven chartered banks show a general upward trend in 1954 for 
assets, deposits, loans and net profits. Mortgage loans, newly authorized for banks, are reported for the first time 





CANADIAN BANK TRENDS—1954* 


+Provincial 
Bank of +Bank of Bank of 
Canada Toronto Nova Scotia 


$241,312,881 


$593,563,616 $1,029,123,837 








*Fiscal year ending October 31, 1954. 


+11 months fiscal year. 


Imperial Canadian 
Bank of Bank of Bank of Dominion 
Canada Commerce Montreal Bank 
Total 1954 $682,374,145 $2,058,716,970 $2,548,508,239 $538,490,514 
Assets 1953 623,149,121 1,911,815,744 2,364,374,739 507,896,525 
Loans & 1954 300,996,710 797,101,541 892,268,312 243,939,858 
Discounts 1953 291,208,111 768,740,595 857,762,661 257,058,574 
Net Earnings 1954 3,842,458 14,896,379 14,269,274 3,519,014 
1953 3,653,100 12,514,210 13,692,676 3,443,710 
Net Profit 1954 1,549,122 6,404,350 7,344,274 1,473,765 
1953 1,402,167 5,789,242 7,042,676 1,393,459 
Mortgages 1954 1,357,752 5,815,496 10,880,652 645,065 


213,778,697 570,911,320 965,043,636 
102,209,156 241,662,913 568,447,675 
84,511,572 233,648,618 535,698,829 
1,263,611 | 3,506,629 7,030,773 
1,063,141 3,059,801 7,141,015 
524,307 1,370,351 3,161,186 
426,094 1,303,401 3,011,398 
(not shown) 2,404,365 (not shown) 
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CHANGEABLE BANK 
NAME PLATES 






















both letter 
and embossed card styles 





Also interior electric signs, cork-back 
bulletin boards, changeable letter bul- 
letin and directory boards. 


Send for special 12 page catalog 
covering banking items. 


Acme Bulletin Company 


37 East 12th Street 
New York 3, New York 





















































makes a good impression 
for your bank 
BECAUSE... 


It provides rural or urban bank- 
ing customers with a_ weekly 
guide to business trends in con- 
cise, accurate and easily under- 
stood language. 


With the Bank’s imprint on each 
copy of Impact going to clients 
and new business prospects, it 
is an economical way to make 
sure that your bank’s name is 
always in the picture—with Im- 
pact! 


Find out for yourself. Make your own 
test, without any cost or obligation. 
Write today for details. 


IMPACT 
THE ECONOMIC DIGEST 
149 Broadway New York 6, N.Y. 


A Business News Associates Publication 














The Bank of Nova Scotia has entered 
the billion dollar group in total assets, 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has moved into the $2 billion group. 

The first half-year of operation of 
mortgage lending under the revised 
National Housing Act figures in the 
annual reports for the first time. 
Amounts loaned under this heading 
vary from totals of $600,000 to close 
to $11 millions by individual banks. 
Liquid assets remain high, varying 


from approximately 50 per cent of 
| total public liabilities to over 70 per 


cent. 

Two other banks, the Provincial 
Bank of Canada, and the Bank of 
Toronto, had their fiscal years end 


| on October 31, which gave them an 





eleven month fiscal year. Because of 
the revisions of the Canada Bank Act 
in 1954, which affected a number of 
items included in the various state- 
ments of assets and liabilities, it is 
difficult to compare the 1954 figures 
with those of 1953. The chart on page 
67 shows the comparative figures for 
the seven banks that have published 
annual statements. 
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Bank Leaders Review 
Nation’s Economy 

Continued readjustments in a 
changing economy, continued expan- 
sion in a growing country, the success- 
ful development of the day-to-day 
money market, and the strength of the 
Canadian dollar were subjects fea- 
tured in the recent annual reports to 
stockholders by three of Canada’s 
bank leaders. 

H. A. Stevenson, president of Bar- 
clays Bank (Canada), stated that 
“judged by recent previous years of 
bounding prosperity, the present one 
has not been up to sample. But judged 
as a year of readjustment to the de- 
mands and exigencies of the interna- 
tional economic rebound, it can cer- 
tainly be considered as none too poor.” 

Dealing with Canada’s new day-to- 
day money market, Mr. Stevenson said 
that it is proving a successful medium 
for bringing together short notice 
borrowers and lenders who can deal 
between themselves and satisfy their 
requirements at going market rates 
of interest. In this way, he continued, 
the market facilitates the ready flow 


| of money and promotes its mobility in 
| a desirable way. It also enables the 





banks profitably to use superfluous 
funds which, if there were no money 
market, would probably remain idle 
and unremunerative. 


e 


“It is very hard to see anything but 
expansion ahead for Canada,” L. S. 
Mackersy, president of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada, stated at the 80th 





annual meeting of the bank at Toronto 
on November 24. “Technical change 
and population growth together de- 
mand an investment program in North 
America which should not only fully 
occupy our present productive capa- 
city but call for its great expansion. 
The impact of these factors on Canada 
is bound to be particularly stimulat- 
ing, especially if present upward 
trends in American business continue 
and world trade is freed of the re- 
strictions which still check its 
growth.” 

Mr. Mackersy told his shareholders 
that the threat of serious recession 
which hung over North America a 
year ago has been dissipated, and he 
expressed the opinion that the. great 
postwar expansion has not yet run 
its course. 


° 


The strength of the Canadian dollar 
on the international market was 
stressed in the report of C. Sydney 
Frost, executive vice-president of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia. Mr. Frost 
pointed out that the pronounced de- 
cline in bond yields in 1954 had much 
narrowed the wide spread which 
prevailed in 1953 between bond 
yields in Canada and the United 
States. “But despite this narrowing 
of the spread in bond yields,” Mr. 
Frost said, “which should have re- 
duced and did in fact almost dry up 
Canadian borrowing in the United 
States, the Canadian dollar has re- 
mained unusually high..... One of 
the reasons for the persistent strength 
of the Canadian dollar has undoubtedly 
been the recent development of in- 
vestment trust funds in the United 
States. These trust funds, Mr. Frost 
noted in his report, have taken a much 
greater interest in Canadian stocks in 
recent months. 
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Personnel News 


Sydney G. Dobson, chairman of the 
board of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
has retired after 
almost 55 years 
of banking. He 
started as a jun- 
ior clerk at Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, 
at the turn of 
the century. Mr. 
Dobson was elec- 
ted executive vice- 
president in 1945, 
president in 1946 
and in 1949 was 
made chairman of the board of the 
Royal Bank. 





Ss. G. DOBSON 
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C. Sydney Frost, general manager 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia since 1949 
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Cc. S. FROST 


and vice-presi- 
dent since 19651, 
has been named 
executive vice - 
president. He has 
served in all parts 
of Canada since 
joining the bank 
as a junior, and 
became assistant 
general manager 
in 1946. 

F. W. Nicks, 


assistant general manager of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia since 1952, has been 


appointed general manager. 


president. 


J. G. Hungerford, executive vice- 


R. L. DALES 





R. L. Dales, also assistant general 
manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
has been elected a director and a vice- 


F. W. NICKS 


° 


president of the National Trust Com- 
pany, head-office Toronto, has been 
elected president. H. H. Wilson, gen- 





J.G. HUNGERFORD 


eral manager of the National Trust 
Company, has’ been elected a director 
and vice-president, retaining his post 


H. H. WILSON 


as general manager. 


John A. Murphy was recently ap- 


pointed advertis- 


ing manager 


of 


the Bank of Tor- 
onto at the bank’s 


head office. 


Mr. 


Murphy was for- 
merly employed in 
the advertising 
department of the 
Prudential Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany of America, 
at the Company’s 
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Canadian headquarters at Toronto. 
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J. A. MURPHY 























WENN SLANT 


on DRIVE-IN BANKING 




























































The drive-in window in the new Gen- 
tilly Woods branch of the Louisiana 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans 
(photo above), is our new “Clear- 
view” model. 


The window is 5 feet wide and the 
bullet-resistive glass is slanted at just 
the proper angle to prevent reflec- 
tions. (Tinted glass is available at 
extra charge.) 





WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


It shows, in explicit detail, 
all favored types and sizes 
Other features include: a perfected of drive-in and walk-up win- 
sliding drawer depository with push- 
button control; latest type two-way 
communication system; two cash 
drawers; two storage drawers; elec- 
tric convenience outlet. 


dows, with complete de- 
scription of optional equip- 
ment. We shall be pleased 
to send a copy free on 
request. 


Herring: Hall: Marvin Safe Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF THE U.S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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Cunneen-modernized Pennsylvania National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pottsville, Penna. Note newly- 
constructed second floor with escalator service. 
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Your Best Judge 


6 
Bankers agree that new quarters 


increase business when they are 
designed for customer convenience 
and operational efficiency. 


Our services are as complete 

as your needs require. 

Your inquiry will receive 

a prompt response without obligation. 


DESIGNERS 
CONSULTANTS 
CONTRACTORS 





PHILADELPHIA 7 
PITTSBURGH 22 
17 © 727 W, 


LOS ANGELES 
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1225 VINE STREET 
1302 CLARK BLOG, 
7TH STREET 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Financing Instalment Purchases 
. . « This 106-page fully annotated 
book is number three of a series of 
studies in consumer credit prepared 
by one of the “big three” sales financ- 
ing companies operating on a national 
scale. In it attention is centered mainly 
on the instalment buying of auto- 
mobiles and on the services performed 
for consumer purchasers by the sales 
finance company. Comparisons are 
made with various other methods of 
time-buying, represented by instal- 
ment loans offered by other types of 
lending institutions. Officers of banks 
and other financial organizations will 
find of particular interest the sections 
on financing charges, collection meth- 
ods, and advantages of instalment 
buying. 


Social Security . . . Here are two 
syndicated booklets, each of 16 pages, 
that clearly explain the features of the 
new social security law. One booklet 
embodies a new  word-and-picture 
technique which the originator calls 
“Scriptograph.” The booklet employs 
a “key word, key illustration” ap- 
proach that makes even the complex- 
ities of social security easily under- 
stood. The other booklet is also illus- 
trated and contains a series of specific 
examples, questions and answers and 
tables to explain how the law operates. 
Single copies of these booklets are 
free; quantities may bé ordered by 
financial institutions for distribution 
to customers and employees. 


The Big Change in -Common 
Stocks... A reprint of a speech given 
by the president of a large trust com- 
pany in New York City. In the book- 
let, the author first cites evidence of 
the drastic change in the public view- 
point toward common stocks over the 
past years. He then analyzes the fac- 
tors and elements that brought about 
the big change in investment practice, 
and discusses more fully the implica- 
tions of the change itself, particularly 
as the implications affect trust invest- 
ment policies. The pamphlet contains 
valuable pointers for trust and invest- 
ment officers. 


Life Insurance Handbook .. . 
This 88-page booklet is a revised, up- 
to-date edition of a simplified text- 
book on life insurance produced by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. It offers 
a comprehensive study of the pro- 
tection afforded by all of the principal 
types of life insurance, their functions 
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STUDIES IN CONSUMER CREDIT, No. 3 








Compares the services, methods 
of instalment lenders 


and respective benefits. In addition to 
a detailed report on the operation of 
life insurance organizations, the 
handbook discusses the many personal 
considerations which may affect each 
individual’s life insurance program. 
The book will prove a helpful guide or 
reference to those seeking basic life 
insurance information. 


Information Rack Service .. . 
Financial institutions interested in 
beginning or revising a reading rack 
service for employees or customers 
will find this “how to” report of value. 
The booklet was produced by a read- 
ing rack service company and is the 
result of studies made with hundreds 
of companies over several years. It 
includes information on the tangible 
benefits and operating details, as well 
as pointers on administration, tests 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 














and surveys for conducting a reading 
rack service. It is designed especially 
to assist the bank or financial institu- 
tion in the introduction of this type 
of informational service. 


Bank Counter Components Spe 
This book can be of considerable value 
to the bank or other financial organiza- 
tion that is contemplating remodeling 
old or building new quarters. The 
booklet catalogues a wide range of 
front counter, storage and cash drawer 
units, return counter, open-shelf, and 
card-file units, knee-space apron sec- 
tions, various busses, guard units and 
trays, rear work counters, dividing 
partitions, etc. In addition, it illus- 
trates a series of front and back 
counter component installations, and 
the seven colors in which they are 
finished. 


Check Imprinting Plan .. . In 
this booklet a leading manufacturer of 
duplicating equipment tells how a large 
Cleveland bank about a year ago began 
a program of providing personalized 
imprinted checks to approximately 
40,000 accounts free of charge, and 
how the imprinting service has been 
maintained since. The booklet illus- 
trates each successive step in the 
method and gives the comment of 
various operations and management 
officers on the effectiveness of the plan. 


Steadier Jobs . . . This recent U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce pamphlet states 
that there are a number of sales, pro- 
duction and personnel policies that 
companies in every line of business, 
whether retail, wholesale, service or 
manufacturing, have found helpful in 
reducing irregular employment. Sub- 
titled “An action program for manage- 
ment,” the booklet features a series of 
questionnaires, which (1) help em- 
ployers assess their job stabilization 
policy, and (2) suggest ways to im- 
prove the policy. Because of their in- 
terest in job stabilization programs 
within their own communities, bank 
and other financial leaders will want 
to examine this booklet. 


Bank Signs, Calendars... A lead- 
ing manufacturer of a variety of bank 
products offers this catalog describing 
a cémplete line of calendars, writing 
sets, signs, racks, standards, etc., de- 
signed specially for use in banks and 
other financial organizations. A handy 
reference for buyers of business 
equipment. 
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for granted... 
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Curious, isn’t it, that the smoother, better running a thing is the less i 
people sometimes notice it? Inefficiency advertises itself but efficiency t] 

is quiet and soft-spoken by its very nature. Taken pleasantly for 
| granted along these lines is the transfer of money by check. But fi 
though the check system itself may be taken for granted, customers 
} ° ° , ° ° W 
: are quick to appreciate the fine quality of checks lithographed on } 
F /\ | ‘ La Monte Safety Papers. This has been the experience of banks the V 

‘ home BEE Gnd ° ° ° 

: AL world over and it will be the same with your customers. Samples of n 
F= SDA La Monte Safety Papers are available from your lithographer or from E 
us direct. i 
| t! 
~ . ‘ Ss 
gas , A Check Paper All Your Own h 
m5 “ye Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte I 
e Cm Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper Cc 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection f 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 0 
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COURT DECISIONS 











By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER., Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Recording a Security Lien 


The paramount importance of re- 
cording a security lien was well illus- 
trated in a United States Court of 
Appeals (Tenth Circuit) case arising 
in Wyoming. 

An automobile sales agency bor- 
rowed $94,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and _ to 
secure the loan, executed certain 
mortgages and a document entitled 
“Blanket Assignment of Accounts and 
Notes Receivable.” This latter instru- 
ment was not placed of record. Later 
on, however, when the auto agency 
needed more money, it borrowed from 
a local finance company and executed 
two instruments called “Assignment 
Agreement, Chattel Mortgage and 
Real Estate Mortgage.” 

By the terms of these instruments 
the motor company assigned to the 
finance company all notes receivable, 
accounts receivable and all money then 
due or to become due in connection 
with its business, with authority to 
have and hold the same and collect 
it, with such collection as the prop- 
erty of the finance company. These in- 
struments -were filed and recorded in 
the office of the County Clerk. 

The trial court found that the 
finance company had made a search 
such as a reasonably prudent person 
would have made under like circum- 
stances to ascertain if the assets in- 
volved were encumbered and found 
no existing encumbrance’ thereon. 
Based upon these and other findings, 
it concluded as a matter of law that 
the R.F.C. did not obtain title to the 
securities under its instruments and 
had only an equitable lien thereon. 
It further concluded that the finance 
company was a bona fide purchaser 
for value of the assets without actual 
or constructive notice of the claim of 
the R.F.C., and, as such, was entitled 
to the assets and the proceeds thereof. 

The lawyer for the finance company 
testified that he had twice searched 
the county records without finding 
evidence of any assignment and that 
he had inquired of the executive vice- 
president of the bank which handled 
the motor company account and was 
advised that there was nothing in the 
bank’s records indicating that there 
was any assignment to the R.F.C., nor 
was there anything in the motor com- 
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pany’s records. The R.F.C. urged that 
the search should have included the 
former attorney of the motor com- 
pany, the R.F.C. itself, and the in- 
dividual who had attempted to get the 
loan through R.F.C. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. v. Cody 
Finance Co., 214 F. 2d 695 (1954). 


. ° * 


Application of Monies 


The Supreme Court of Oregon has 
defined the limitations on a creditor 
who has two or more claims and who 
applies monies paid by a debtor to one 
or the other of those claims. 

The court held that when a debtor 
expressed an intention that the pro- 
ceeds from the voluntary sale of some 
logging trailers should be applied to a 
mortgage debt, the mortgagee had 
no right to make an unlawful appli- 
cation of the proceeds to the debt of a 
third party who was a creditor not 
holding security. In this case the third 
party supplied: air scales which were 
installed on the trailers. 

The general legal rules which serve 
as a background to the issue were 
agreed to be: (1) A debtor who makes 


payment to his creditor having two 
or more claims may designate the 
claim to which the payment is to be 
applied; (2) if the debtor fails to do 


‘so, the creditor may make the appli- 


cation; (3) if neither of them makes 
the application, then it is the duty of 
the court to make it. 

Fowler v. Courtemanche, 274 P. 2d 
258 (1954). 


e 4 e 


Kiting, a Mail Fraud 


Sending checks written against an 
insufficient bank balance through the 
mails, or causing such checks to be 
sent through the mails, may constitute 
mail fraud, according to the United 
States District Court for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania. The case 
involved a conspiracy between a bank 
officer and a depositor. 

When the vice-president and cashier 
of a bank died, the FDIC examiners, 
who assumed charge of the bank’s 
affairs, found sixteen unposted checks 
of the depositor, later to become the 
defendant, that were dated over a 
two-year period. 

Investigation showed that although 
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the defendant knew his balance was 
under $10.00, two or three times 
weekly he would draw checks to cash 
aggregating on each occasion over 
$4,000. He would then have them 
cashed at another bank seven miles 
away. These checks were then trans- 
mitted through the mails to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland, 
returned to the drawee bank, and 
charged against the defendant’s ac- 
count with a credit to the cashing 
bank. 

Usually on the day of the check’s 
arrival at the cashing bank, the de- 
fendant would make a deposit to 
cover, with other checks en route most 
of the time. Through this fraudulent 
collaboration the monies of the cash- 
ing bank were converted to the de- 
fendant’s use. The cashing bank was 
not secured, repaid or reimbursed for 
the money in question. 

The court said, “The use of the 
mails was an integral part of the 
required delay, affording an oppor- 
tunity to cover defendant’s and Wag- 
ner’s speculations. To constitute a vio- 
lation it was not necessary to show 
defendant actually mailed the checks; 
it was sufficient to show that he caused 
it to be done.” 

The fact that the defendant gave 
two mortgages and some blank notes 
to the cashing bank did not influence 
the court’s decision. The defendant 
contended that in view of the credit 
arrangement with the cashier and his 
alleged solvency, as well as his being 
able to cover the checks when neces- 








sary, there was no intent to defraud. 
His contention was to no avail, since 
if the money was taken or misapplie d 
with intent to defraud, restitution 
would not excuse the previous crime. 
United States v. Pihakis, 123 F. Supp. 
859 (1954). 
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Prudent Investor Rule 


New Jersey’s Superior Court has 
illustrated the limitations of its Pru- 
dent Man Investment Statute, that 
permits a fiduciary to invest up to 
40 per cent of trust principal in 
any type of investment, subject only 
to the Prudent Man standard. The 
court held that this statute was not 
intended to countermand the trustor’s 
instruction to his trustee when clearly 
expressed in the instrument. 

The statute said, “If a trust instru- 
ment prescribes, defines, limits or 
otherwise regulates a trustee’s powers 
and duties of investment, the trust 
instrument shall control notwithstand- 
ing this article.” 

The will said, “. . . the principal of 
each trust shall remain invested to 
the extent of at least two-thirds there- 
of in such securities as shall be legal 
investments for trust funds under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey 
and/or the State of New York, and 
to the extent of not to exceed one-third 
thereof in first and/or senior pre- 
ferred stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange upon which there 
shall have been no default in the pay- 


ment of any regular dividend when 
due within five years immediately pre- 
ceding their acquisition.” 

The court felt that the decedent 
had in effect drafted a Prudent Man 
Investment Statute of his own, speci- 
fying to what extent his trustee might 
deviate from “legal investments for 
trust funds” as the testator knew and 
understood that. provision. The fact 
that the decedent made a distinction 
between “legal investments for trust 
funds” and other investments, and 
specified the percentage of each, 
showed that he regarded one class as 
“legals” and the other as “non-legals” 
and used the “legals” trust funds in 
its artistic sense. 

The Court said, ““No one can dispute 
the fact that today, generally speak- 
ing, it is legal for a trustee to invest 
in any kind of securities, and to that 
extent the term “legal investments” 
includes non-legals. Decedent, how- 
ever, never understood that term to 
have such a broad meaning, and to 
try and read this latter construction 
into decedent’s will would result in a 
conclusion that is almost the opposite 
of what decedent wrote and obviously 
intended. The will does anticipate that 
from time to time the laws relating 
to legal investments for trust funds 
may be changed, hence the use by 
decedent of the word ‘shall,’ which 
clearly indicates that the legality of 
investments is to be measured by the 
law at the time of the investment.” 
Manufacturers Trust Company v. 
Earle, 108 A. 2d 115 (1954). 


CHARTING THE CREDIT COURSE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
are primarily those of a unit operating 
nature: declining gross profit margins 
in the fight to keep sales up, and high 


or increasing overhead expenses in the 


fight to keep costs down. Small and 
marginal companies everywhere were 
said to be increasingly vulnerable un- 
der the increasingly competitive econ- 
omy. Among the units and industries 
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that loan men should screen with ex- 
ceptional care in the months ahead 
were listed the coal industry, hides 
and leather, public transportation, 
farm equipment, farming, poultry, 
livestock, some textiles, hosiery, some 
automobile dealers, retail appliances, 
television, some heavy equipment deal- 
ers, specialty shops and other small 
retailers. 


Credit Panel 

A conference innovation was an eve- 
ning meeting, in the form of a panel 
discussion, presented by the Robert 
Morris Associates. Panel members 
were all from Chicago, with the mod- 
erator being Vincent Yager, vice-pres- 
ident, Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 

Discussing loan administration, 
Kenneth K. DuVall, president, Mer- 
chandise National Bank, maintained 
that except for very small banks the 
president should not function as a 
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loaning officer, but rather as a “court 
of appeals” in connection with major 
credit decisions. Also, he should insist 
upon his officers coming to him with 
a positive recommendation, rather 
than a serious doubt to be resolved. 

Incidentally, in response to a ques- 
tion from the audience, Mr. DuVall 
expressed a minority viewpoint when 
he questioned predictions of a heavier 
demand for bank credit next year, and 
said that he would not be surprised if 
the current prime rate would be 
broken in the year ahead. 

Factors to be considered in dealing 
with problem loans requiring workout 
techniques were discussed by Robert 
J. Crossley, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

“Procedure to be followed must vary 
with each set of circumstances,” he 
noted. “Does the banker have complete 
confidence in the integrity of the bor- 
rower? Does he know the borrower’s 
problems and his capacity and ability 
to meet them? Is the situation so hope- 
less as to force the borrrower to an 
early liquidation? Or does it seem ad- 
visable for the bank to increase the 
loan to enable the borrower to work 
out his difficulties? Can the bank ob- 
tain collateral protection during a 
workout period? Should a compromise 
settlement be considered? Might the 
formation of a creditors’ committee be 
advisable? Is a change in management 
desirable? These are some of the fac- 
tors to be considered.” 

In his discussion of loans to the 
electronics industry, John P. Hoffman, 
vice-president, Continental [Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
devoted most of his remarks to the 
television industry and cited adequate 
distributor representation as one of 
its real problems. “There seems to be 
a dearth of good sales organizations 
able or willing to risk the capital re- 
quired to finance their operations,” he 
commented. “It is in the field of financ- 
ing distributors and retailers where 
there is a great demand for bank sup- 
port.” 

Reduced cattle feeding profit mar- 
gins in the period ahead were antici- 
pated by David H. Reimers, president, 
Live Stock National Bank, unless 
slaughter cattle prices reflect an im- 
provement in the coming months—a 
condition that he does not now foresee. 
Nevertheless, he said that responsi- 
ble cattle feeders with demonstrated 
know-how, proper facilities, and re- 
sources commensurate with the size of 
their operation should have little dif- 
ficulty in arranging necessary financ- 
ing. 


Mortgage Lending 

With more risk attached to the hous- 
ing market today than five years ago 
when there was a serious shortage of 
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homes, Joseph R. Jones, vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, questioned whether lenders 
should continue to ease credit further 
in order to maintain the very high 
level of activity in the construction 
field and the other industries it sup- 
ports. 

A long term loan is not necessarily 
an improper credit vehicle, Mr. Jones 
added. Some, such as people just out 
of the service, must have such a loan 
to be able to acquire a home. However, 
it does not follow that maximum loan 
terms should be expected nor used by 
every one. 

“Many of us deplore the tendency 
which seems to be growing to sell the 
terms of a loan instead of the value of 
the product,” he declared. “Buyers 
have been educated to ask only two 
questions: how much is the down pay- 
ment, and how much are the monthly 
installments. There are very few who 
ever point out to the borrower the ter- 
rific cost that he pays for a long term 
loan. The total interest paid on a $10,- 
000 twenty-year G.I. loan is $5,192, 
whereas the interest paid on a thirty- 
year loan is $8,252. By increasing the 
monthly payment $12.60, which is re- 
quired by the shorter term loan, the 
borrower saves $3,060 in the cost of 
his house.” 

Some of the nation’s leading mort- 
gage men also say that the price of 
housing increases in exact proportion 
to the easing of credit, according to 
Mr. Jones. 

Lenders must recognize the im- 
portance of the housing industry and 
not disappoint it by lack of support, 
Mr. Jones said, but they should not 
add to its problems of the future by 
improper support without regard to 
long term economic soundness. “Mort- 
gage credit is at an all-time high,” he 


pointed out. “This may or may not 
mean a turning point. But it does 
mean that we must give it the most 
careful consideration.” 


Modernization Loans 

The profitable record of F.H.A. 
Title I operations was summarized by 
Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
to indicate the basic soundness of 
home improvement credit and to sug- 
gest that loans of this type can be 
made without governmental insurance. 

Mr. Flora cited an A.B.A. survey 
which showed a pronounced trend 
toward self-insured home improve- 
ment loans. In his own bank, he said, 
experiments with this idea started ten 
years ago. A plan was formulated that 
incorporated most of the advantages 
of F.H.A. Title I and provided addi- 
tional benefits to both bank and bor- 
rower, and First Wisconsin National 
has operated exclusively on this plan 
for the past four years. It was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“Under this plan, an agreed-upon 
percentage of the finance charge is 
credited to an overall dealer reserve 
account. This pool has been designated 
as an aggregate dealer reserve, the 
fund being owned collectively by deal- 
ers under the terms of an aggregate 
reserve agreemert. This agreement 
gives the bank very broad powers in 
connection with the use of the fund 
for collection expenses and losses. 

“A pro rata portion of any rebates 
granted is charged to the reserve and 
debited to the individual dealer’s re- 
serve. Losses are charged to the gen- 
eral fund, and recoveries credited. 
Once each year, the net loss is deter- 
mined and pro rated against the in- 
dividual dealer’s reserve in proportion 
to his interest in the fund. For ex- 
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ample, if the fund is impaired 20 per 
cent during an accounting period, each 
dealer’s reserve is charged 20 per cent 
so that on the accounting date the sub- 
sidiary accounts are in balance with 
the general controlling account. 

“Many benefits have been experi- 
enced under this plan. Earnings are 
greater because losses are substan- 
tially less than the cost of Title I 
credit insurance. Forms are more 
simple and acceptable to dealers and 
buyers. A continuous home-improve- 
ment financing service to the commu- 
nity is assured. 

“The foregoing covers only dealer 
paper purchased. Direct home-im- 
provement loans are made on a per- 
sonal loan basis at personal loan rates 
with terms up to 36 months. Provision 
for loss is made out of earnings allo- 
cated to bank reserves for losses on 
instalment loans. 

“If you are interested in establish- 
ing your own home-improvement 
financing plan, I would suggest that 
you secure a copy of the special bul- 
letin No. 194, ‘Noninsured Property 
Improvement Loans,’ from the Instal- 
ment Credit Department of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association.” 


Agricultural Financing 

An aggressive farm lending policy, 
in which banks actively seek every 
sound loan coming to their attention, 
was urged by H. W. Schaller, presi- 
dent, Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

“If we want our customers to do all 
of their business with us, we must be 
prepared to provide a complete credit 
service ranging all the way from con- 
sumer credit and shorter term produc- 
tion credit, right through to long term 
real estate mortgage loans,” he de- 
clared. “Sometimes it will be neces- 
sary to draw on outside sources for 
funds. Correspondent banks can be 
very useful for over lines, and to avoid 
undue concentration. Many banks 
have found life insurance companies 
to be a good source of long term real 
estate mortgage funds. The point is 
that we should provide a complete 
credit service; and if it is not desir- 
able or possible to hold all of the good 
paper in our own portfolios, then the 
outside contacts and facilities should 
be used.” 

More flexiblity in country bank in- 
terest rates was also recommended by 
Mr. Schaller, who noted a tendency in 
many areas for them to become fixed. 
“Perhaps the rate has been 6 per cent 
on a given class of paper for years, 
and it is easy to leave it there without 
regard to general money rates, the risk 
involved, or outside competition,” he 
said. “It could well become an axiom 
of country bankers never to lose a good 
loan to outside competitors or govern- 
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mental agencies on account of rate, as 
long as the local bank has excess re- 
serves. Continuous employment of 
available funds will more than make 
up for a lower interest rate.” 

With narrowing profit margins, 
many farmers in 1955 will want to ex- 
tend their productive capacity through 
purchase of additional acreage, and 
Mr. Schaller believes that loans for 
this purpose should usually be viewed 
with favor, since he sees nothing 
wrong with the trend toward moder- 
ately larger farms that can take better 
advantage of labor-saving machinery. 
However, he noted that in a much larg- 
er number of cases, increased capacity 
can best be realized through more 
effective use of land already available. 
For example, by irrigation, more fer- 
tilization, greater use of purchased 
feed, and upgrading output such as 
shifting dairy to Grade A. These ad- 
justments were said to represent an 
excellent source of agricultural loans 
for country banks. 

Mr. Schaller added that a great deal 
of production credit is now extended 
through merchant channels, for lack 
of a good local outlet, and the ratio 
of loss has been very small. “How 
much better it would be for all con- 
cerned if the credit were advanced by 
a local bank after a searching analysis 
with the borrower of his plans and 
budget,” the speaker maintained. 

The shift in the government’s farm 
policy, checking the rapid drift toward 
a regimented agriculture and taking 
a small step in the direction of greater 
freedom .and responsibility, was out- 
lined by Don Paarlberg, Assistant to 
the Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. He defined it as a middle- 
of-the-road program, protecting farm 
people from the excesses of a complete- 
ly free market price system, but head- 


ing toward a modernized parity that | 


will acknowledge what the market is 
trying to tell us about shifts in supply 
and demand, with flexible price sup- 
ports that will facilitate shifts in pro- 
duction and consumption. 


Financing Small Business 


That the Small Business Admini- 
stration is not in competition with the 
private banking system was a point 
emphasized by Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of that agency. He ex- 
plained that, by law, the S.B.A. cannot 
make a loan unless the borrowing ap- 
plicant provides evidence that he has 
been unable to obtain the desired loan 
from a bank. 

Currently, said Dr. Barnes, more 
than two-thirds of the S.B.A. loans are 
shared by local banks, and a majority 
of these are on a deferred basis (the 
Agency agrees to purchase its share of 
the loan upon the bank’s request). Mr. 
Barnes said that the agency felt that 
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the government will rarely ever be 
called upon to advance its portion of 
such loans. 

Further emphasizing the extent of 
S.B.A.-private bank cooperation, Mr. 
Barnes told the audience that when the 
agency was being formed, its organiz- 
ers developed the S.B.A. policies and 
plans to the fullest possible extent in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of many bankers. And today, he added, 
many bankers are members of the local 
S.B.A. advisory boards. 

Finally, as a clincher to the theme of 
his talk, that the S.B.A. is not a com- 
petitor to banks, Mr. Barnes declared 
that his agency stands ready at all 








times to sell any direct loan it might 
have on its books, to any private bank 
interested in buying it. Furthermore, 
he added, the S.B.A. hopes and expects 
that most of its participation loans 
will ultimately be taken over by local 
banks. 

Another speaker on the topic of 
small business loans, J. P. Dreibelbis, 
vice-president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, expressed the 
belief that there is-a definite area in 
which the “little fellow” is at a disad- 
vantage. The area, he said, was a place 
to borrow long term money which the 
“little fellow” would expect to pay out 
of earnings. 
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“T refer to a market for long term 
money, the availability of which may 
to some extent depend on the size of 
the loan,” Mr. Dreibelbis explained. 
“There are many factors which gov- 
ern a bank’s entry into the long or 
semi-long term field, and there are 
many limitations which affect particu- 
lar banks in different ways and de- 
grees.” 

Mr. Dreibelbis went on to say that 
“why this baby should be left on the 
banks’ steps has puzzled me, but it 
has. I, for one, certainly do not think 
that the private banking system is the 
answer to this problem. On the other 
hand, all of us have seen a good many 
term loans on a 90-day basis.” 

A talk by Theodore H. Silbert, presi- 
dent, Standard Factors Corporation, 
New York City, included a report on a 
9-week seminar Mr. Silbert had re- 
cently completed at Columbia Univer- 
sity on the “Current Problems of 
Small Business.” Because Mr. Silbert 
had been detained on business in India, 
his speech was delivered by Paul C. 
Kimball, president of Paul C. Kimball 
& Company, investment bankers of 
Chicago, and a director in the Stand- 
ard Factors firm. 

Mr. Kimball said that the seminar 
had disclosed that many small business 
men believe they cannot get adequate 


| financing and that “big business” gets 


far more than it needs. 

Mr. Kimball continued by saying 
that there had been surveys made on 
some of these typical cases which dis- 
closed that some of the small business 
men had been turned down by banks 
and commercial finance companies be- 
cause they did not know how to pre- 
pare loan applications properly, or had 
inadequate records. Further, he said, 
some were turned down because they 
were obviously incompetent and a 
shortage of money was a symptom 
rather than the cause of their certain 
decline. 

“Against this, however,” he noted, 
“it was found that about 15 per cent of 
the manufacturers and 5 per cent of 
the retailers needed more equity capi- 
tal and were worthy of it. They were 
unable to get this financial help mainly 
because the financial institutions were 
not interested in lending this kind of 
money. Moreover, on a short term 
basis, the institutions were more in- 
terested in lending larger chunks of 
money than in administering a multi- 
plicity of small loans.” 


What’s Ahead in Taxes 

“In the tax situation 1955 is bound 
to be different from 1954.” This was 
the prediction of J. Cameron Thomson, 
speaking on the “Progress and Pros- 
pect in Tax Policy.” Mr. Thomson is 
president of Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

He declared that the conditions that 





made tax cuts possible last year won’t 
be the same this year although new 
developments may occur to increase 
the likelihood of tax cuts. 

“But in some quarters,” Mr. Thom- 
son continued, “the winds may shift 
against us. It all depends on how two 
difficult questions are answered: They 
are: “What is the prospect for the 
total level of taxes? and What is the 
prospect for further reform of the tax 
structure?” 

Mr. Thomson said he believed that 
improving the quality of expenditure 
decisions would lead to lower taxes 
eventually. “By going about this bus- 
iness of federal budgeting more effi- 
ciently, more scientifically, we may find 
that it is the national interest for gov- 
ernment to spend more, not less, on 
some items. I am convinced,” he con- 
tinued, “that we shall find that the 
adoption of procedures which make it 
possible for the president and congress 
to make better expenditure decisions 
will result, overall, in a reduction of 
unnecessary expenditures and waste 
in government. This will make lower 
taxes possible.” 


Retailing Trend 


While acknowledging the population 
trek to the outer edges and suburbs of 
metropolitan centers, and the popular- 
ity of neighborhood shopping centers, 
Hughston M. McBain, chairman of the 
board, Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, contended that the large 
downtown stores were far from 
“through” as profitable merchandising 
enterprises. 

The significant fact, he said, is that 
the suburbs are still satellite to the 
central city, and feed it as well as gain 
sustenance from it. The suburban 
trend, he added, has created a new set 
of opportunities for retail merchan- 
disers without eliminating the old 
ones. 

“Just as he is not blind to the new 
challenge of suburban growth,” Mr. 
McBain asserted, “so the astute mer- 
chant is keenly aware that he faces a 
new set of conditions in his downtown 
operations. He understands that the 
rate of growth for the central city has 
slowed; probably will continue slower 
than the suburban areas; but he never 
neglects the ‘old.’ ” 


Durable Goods Industries 


A review of the durable goods indus- 
tries leads to the strong conviction 
that in 1955 there will be more new 
merchandise than ever before to tempt 
the consumer. His purchasing power 
remains high. It should be a fine year. 

This was the general prediction ad- 
vanced by K. W. Tibbitts, vice-presi- 
dent, National Credit Office, Inc., New 
York City. 

In the field of household appliances 
specifically, he noted that a more rea- 
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listic price structure is being adopted, 
with some manufacturers abandoning 
the attempt to maintain “list prices.” 
This may create a problem for the 
financial institution contemplating a 
floor plan transaction, Mr. Tibbitts 
remarked. 

With more intense competition in 
sight, he questioned whether the auto- 
mobile dealer’s margins would improve 


* 


appreciably in the year ahead. He also 
cited the possibility that auto makers 
would fabricate more of their own 
parts. 

In the television field, Mr. Tibbitts 
found overall conditions much sounder 
than a year ago, but warned that lower 
prices had squeezed gross profit mar- 
gins for the retailers and lead to some 
business “‘embarrassments.” 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 

nual meeting, an event which itself has 
been upgraded to the point where 
attendance has grown, and where a 
certain conviviality has replaced the 
cut and dried procedures of the cor- 
porate meetings of yesteryear. The 
meeting was moved from the executive 
floor to the employees lounge. Com- 
fortable chairs, pleasant, informal sur- 
roundings, press accommodations, 
traveling microphones and a_ loud 
speaker system, combine to make this 
an affair to which both shareholders 
and management look forward each 
January. Reporters from the New 
York néwspapers and wire services 
have commented both privately, and 
in the public press, about the friendly 
spirit of “give-and-take” which is fos- 
tered under the genial auspices of Mr. 
Colt. A meeting seldom goes by with- 
out several humorous exchanges be- 
tween the floor and the chair, yet, as 
a matter of principle, Mr. Colt makes 
sure that every stockholder’s question 
is heard and answered. Through this 
procedure at the annual meeting, Mr. 
Colt has not only won many friends 
for the bank, but has come to know 
personally a number of our interested 
and active stockholders. As the New 
York Times put it, following one of 
the meetings “Bouquets rather than 
brickbats are a feature of , Bankers 
Trust stockholder meetings.” 


T these annual meetings stockhold- 
ers not only have the opportunity 

of speaking from the floor, but they 
are provided with specially prepared 
printed agenda so that they can follow 
the proceedings. The booklet contain- 
ing the agenda also gives a brief re- 
view of the prior meeting, and pro- 
vides space for the stockholder to make 
notes about the meeting in progress. 
Following the formal part of the meet- 
ing another opportunity to participate 
in discussions of company business is 
afforded at the buffet luncheon which 
is served in another section of the 
lounge. At this time, the officers of the 
company and the directors are able to 
meet and talk with a large number of 
the people present. Introduced experi- 
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mentally several years ago, the lunch- 
eon met with such favor that it has 
become a permanent part of the meet- 
ing. 

The public meeting of stockholders 
is preceded by several luncheon ses- 
sions at which top management meets 
with the press and with the security 
analysts to discuss the operations of 
the prior year. The press luncheon is 
attended by some of the nation’s lead- 
ing business and financial writers and 
editors, who direct the preparation of 
the news stories which are carried 
across the country and, many times, 
around the world. During the past year 
one of the leading British journalists 
commented editorially about the an- 
nual report, with particular reference 
to the pictures. Through meetings with 
security analysts, bank management is 
able to interpret performance to an 
important group of people, whose con- 
clusions affect the investment practices 
of thousands of individuals. From 
these meetings stems a close relation- 
ship which has resulted in improve- 
ments in the annual report, and the 
method of presenting the statements. 

Of primary importance to share- 
holders is the “reason why” for their 
investment, which is the dividend. Not 
only has the bank made every effort to 
maintain and improve earnings and 
dividends (it was raised to $2.40 in 
1954) but has made physical improve- 
ments in the dividend check itself. At 
the same time the corporate trust peo- 
ple, working with public relations, and 
designers from American Bank Note, 
have designed a new stock certificate 
which is brighter, cleaner, clearer and 
more modern. 

Stockholders receive a report on the 
annual meeting which reviews, for 
those unable to attend, the highlights 
of this important event. They also re- 
ceive from time to time, with their 
dividend checks, other important in- 
formation about company affairs. 

Thus, from the time a person buys 
stock in Bankers Trust Company, he is 
made to feel that he is one of the own- 
ers, and a partner in a progressive in- 
stitution. And even when people sell 
their stock they may receive a personal 
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letter, or a personal call, seeking to 
discover whether their reason for sale 
resulted from some action of the bank. 

This stockholder relations program 
is not an extra-added attraction or 
stage show, but is something which 
has been built into the organization. 
One result is a group of stockholders 
which is happy to support manage- 
ment in its constructive efforts to im- 
prove and strengthen their company— 


which knows that its suggestions are . 


welcome—and which constitutes a 
vital, active part of the organization. 

Management has never tried to 
trace new business directly to this or 
that shareholder, but Bankers Trust 
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Company has evidence that, from time 
to time, the relationship which exists 
has been productive of profitable busi- 
ness. When last year the stockholders 





voted a total of nearly 90 per cent of 
the outstanding stock at the annual 
meeting, there were few who could say 
that good stockholder relations is not 
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good business. Stockholder relations, 
like public relations, is everybody’s 
business. And this is emphatically true 
at Bankers Trust Company. 











SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 
planning proved to be quite different 
from the eventual working out, simply 
because circumstances presented us 
with conditions which called for last- 
minute changes to keep in step with 
practical results. 

At the outset, we agreed that half 
a dozen sessions would be enough. We 
could not reasonably expect “students” 
to sign up for a longer course. Ses- 
sions would have to be in the evening, 
to permit the business man to come 
after closing up shop. Common sense 
dictated that two evenings a week 
would be all that a tired business man 
could take after working all day every 
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day. So we worked to that general 
outline. 

When we came to selecting topics 
for the sessions, we found that there 
Were seven which must be covered. 
Two of these, as it happened, could 
be handled more briefly than others. 
Therefore, we telescoped the two into 
one session which we scheduled for a 
little longer than the others. 


HE subjects chosen for each meet- 
ing, and the authorities who spoke 
on these subjects, were as follows: 


1. Introduction —E. W. Carden, 
president, Bank of Hawaii. The Eco- 
nomics of Small Business in Hawaii, 
J. H. Shoemaker, vice-president and 
director of research, Bank of Hawaii. 
Legal Knowledge Needed, H. B. Kid- 
well, partner, Anderson, Wrenn & 
Jenks. 

2. Buying, Pricing, and Inventory 
Control, Lawson H. Riley, president, 
M. MclInerny, Limited. 

3. Selling and Advertising, Morley 
L. Theaker, manager, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company. 

4. The Value of Records to Man- 
agement, Allen Y. Shimizu, C.P.A. 
Cameron, Tennent & Dunn. 

5. Taxes, Herbert C. Dunn, C.P.A., 
partner, Cameron, Tennent & Dunn. 

6. Financing the Small Business, 
Edward A. Schneider, vice-president, 
and William V. Ward, assistant cash- 
ier, Bank of Hawaii. 


We titled the entire course “Let’s 
Talk Business!” and tried to estimate 
how many people would enroll for it 
and where they would come from. 
After a great deal of discussion and 
figuring with sharp pencils, we 
reached the conclusion that we could 
surely sign up 150, that we had a fair 
chance of boosting this to the neigh- 
borhood of 250 if we really did a 
lively promotional job. So we allo- 
cated the course to the auditorium of 
one of our suburban branches, which 
seats 250 and can handle 300 in a 
pinch. 

Then we set about our promotion. 
We had already decided not to limit 
the course to our own customers, and 
in a general way we intended not to 
be too fussy about just who might be 
permitted to enroll. We prepared news- 
paper advertising to announce the 
project, with a coupon for the small 
business man to fill out and mail to us 


for his ticket—not, in all honesty, that 
we thought it would be necessary to 
check the tickets at the door, but 
rather so we might have some idea 
of how our recruiting progressed. We 
scheduled this advertisement for four 
consecutive days. 

Returns came in rather briskly on 
the first day, convincing us we could 
reach or even surpass our ultimate 
goal of 250. After the second day’s 
advertisement appeared, we cancelled 
further insertions and paused to take 
stock of the situation. Coupons were 
arriving in such numbers that for a 
while we lost count. It turned out that 
we had better than 1,000 enrollments, 
which was enough to swamp all of our 
well-planned arrangements. So we 
sent out tickets to these, drew a double 
line under the list, and ran “Sorry, no 
more enrollments” advertisements. 
This brought on .a new crop of 
troubles. Practically all of our own 
small business customers on Oahu— 
or at least, so it seemed—began tele- 
phoning and coming into the branches 
and main office demanding tickets on 
the basis of, “Three merchants in our 
block have tickets, none of them are 
customers of Bank of Hawaii, and I’ve 
been a customer of yours for seven 
years. Why can’t I get in?” We told 
them, “‘Look, we can’t give you tickets 
because that would not be fair to the 
people we have already turned down. 
However, if you just come to the 
course without a ticket, it seems al- 
together probable that you will not be 
excluded. For Heaven’s sake don’t go 
passing that word around!” This 
worked out smoothly enough. 


HE flood of enrollments of course 

made it impossible to use our 300- 
limit branch auditorium. The only re- 
course was to hire a hall, and the only 
hall in town which was big enough to 
handle such a crowd and which was 
still available on such short notice was 
a high school auditorium. It can seat 
1,000 people, and the largest crowd 
present at one of our sessions was just 
a few short of 1,000. Incidentally, the 
smallest turnout was 500. We still do 
not know exactly how many of these 
were “small business” by strict defini- 
tion. 

It should be emphasized that all of 
our speakers were volunteers—mean- 
ing not that they crowded up and 
asked for places on the program, but 
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rather that they were unpaid and 
took on the job for the good of the 
community. Three of the eight speak- 
ers on seven topics were officers of 
Bank of Hawaii, top specialists in 
their fields. The other five were men 
from the top level of local business 
and professional talent, whose names 
were sufficient guaranty that they 
knew their subjects and had some- 
thing worth hearing. 

We worked out the precise subject 
of his talk with each speaker, to be 
certain that everybody’s approach to 
his subject was harmonious with the 
rest and so that all talks kept within 
the bounds we had decided upon in 
our advance planning. 


N my introductory remarks at the 

first meeting I summarized the 
“policy” of the speeches, if it may 
be dignified by this name. I said, “In 
a presentation like this we can’t focus 
our original discussions on particular 
problems that may be of concern to 
any one of you. Rather, we must try 
to present matters of interest in a 
wide over-all manner, in principle, and 
not in special detail. Our speakers 
aren’t going to try to tell you how to 
run your business .. . Each speaker, 
as he stands here before you, is... 
reminding himself of the problems 
he’s had in his own activity—the ways 
in which he solved those problems and 
the things he learned during each 
solution.” 

The economic summary in the first 
session began with the people who 
live in Hawaii—age classes, occupa- 
tions, statistics on the sizes and types 
of businesses, and the sources of 
Hawaiian income. It pointed to the 
growing competition of merchandising 
skill as mainland businesses enter 
Hawaii. Finally, the speaker gave 
everyone tables of vital economic and 
population statistics. 

The speaker on business law covered 
two principal topics: Various forms 
of business entity ranging from in- 
dividual proprietorship through part- 
nerships to corporations, with relative 
advantages and disadvantages. Then 
he moved on to what to watch out for 
and particularly what to guard against 
in buying a going business. 

That was the longest scheduled 
meeting—75 minutes, with a break 
between the two speeches. We gave 
the group time to write out questions, 
then had these collected and passed 
to the two speakers. Actually they 
managed to cover most of the ques- 
tions before we had to close to give 
the janitors an opportunity to clean 
up. Very few people left until the very 
conclusion, convincing us that they 
were genuinely interested. As they 
went out, they were handed printed 
copies of the speeches, so that they 
could take these home and study them 
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or pass them among their business 
associates. 

Next session’s speaker got into the 
mechanics of merchandising—buying, 
pricing, markdowns, inventory con- 
trol. As the head of the largest ready- 
to-wear store in the islands, he had 
a ready-made audience of folks who 
recognized without a doubt that he 
knew his stuff. He distributed the 
forms used in his own business for 
the control of the vital operations he 
was discussing, told how they were 
used, why they were used, and the re- 
sults aimed at. When the question 
period got under way, he had more 
questions to answer than there con- 
ceivably could be time for—and no- 
body walked out. 

This speaker introduced an un- 
expected note by having the stage 
decorated with some high-style fabrics 
that he had had manufactured in 
Japan to special Hawaiian motifs. It 
made a beautiful display, and every- 
one was greatly interested. 

The speaker at the next session 
heads Sears, Roebuck operations at 
Honolulu, and he rose to the occasion. 
As always with a chain organization, 
there had been talk about keeping 
profits at home by dealing with local 
merchants, and so on. Mr. Theaker 
decorated his stage with Hawaiian- 
manufactured products handled by 
Sears, and tactfully pointed to this 
evidence of his organization’s active 
integration into the island economy. 

His talk dealt with advertising and 





selling. He cited figures, out of his 
own company and from national trade 
associations, showing percentages de- 
voted to advertising and similar inti- 
mate facts. Essentially, he told his 
hearers how they could compete effec- 
tively with even the highest-powered 
merchandisers. Once more, we had to 
sweep out the audience long before 
most members were ready to go home. 

It was the same way with the talks 
on accounting and taxes. We had 
suspected that taxes might appear 
too dry to interest everybody. Instead, 
they turned out in large numbers— 
and might still be there asking ques- 
tions if the meeting had not been 
arbitrarily adjourned. Any of us who 
had doubts prior to that evening as 
to whether taxes are a vital subject 
to small business men was left with 
an entirely revised outlook. 


HE talk on financing a small busi- 

ness, handled by two bank officers, 
gave us an opportunity to get in a few 
good licks on something that every 
loaning officer or credit man likes to 
talk about. We know that the percent- 
age of our customers who cannot 
differentiate between risk capital and 
legitimate seasonal credit is large. So 
we took this opportunity to educate 
the 1,000-odd people in the course. 
Our speakers gave them a short course 
on ratios, account analysis, signifi- 
cance of a financial report and balance 
sheet, and half a dozen other cogent 
topics. The printed copy of that eve- 
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ning’s talks was particularly valuable, 
for it gave the business man some- 
thing that he really needed to take 
home and study. We got a great many 
compliments on this session. Frankly, 
even if nobody had said a word, we 
would not have missed it for anything. 


HAVE already pointed out various 

indications that proved beyond all 
doubt that the people who enrolled in 
this course found it interesting and 
valuable. Otherwise, attendance would 
have fallen off, discussion periods 
would have died on the vine, and other 
unhappy symptoms might have mani- 
fested themselves. Instead, regardless 
of compliments received, we had un- 
_ deniable proof that the course was well 
received all the way. 

It still is too early to answer the 
$64 question: “Did the Let’s Talk 
Business course help the business men 
enrolled to operate more profitably?” 
Frankly, we doubt that there ever will 
be any reliable statistics with which 
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to give a categorical answer. But it 
stands to reason that when a thousand 
business men are given the benefit 
of the skill and experience of leaders 
in half a dozen vital activities common 
to all their enterprises, at least a few 
of the thousand men will take home 
and put profitably to work some of 
the useful things they learned. Still 
more of the audience will be stimu- 
lated at least to thinking about. some 
of these subjects which previously 
they had ignored, and _ substantial 
benefits are sure to accrue. I do not 
believe we need definite dollars-and- 
cents statistical proof to convince us 
that Let’s Talk Business has helped 
to upgrade the business practices, and 
therefore to increase the profit poten- 
tial, of many small businesses whose 
owners participated in the course. 
Perhaps the $32 question might be 
phrased: “Did the small business 
course bring a worthwhile volume of 
new business to the Bank of Hawaii?” 
Here again we cannot answer. Some 
day we may undertake a statistical 
correlation of the enrollment cards 
and our new account cards. New busi- 


ness was not our primary purpose in 


conducting this program, even though 
we were of course aware that some 
new accounts were likely to result. 
Just as in the case of any possible 





effect of the course upon small busi- 
ness profits, it is still too early to 
find out the effect of the course upon 
our bank’s business. A number of new 
customers who opened accounts in the 
past few weeks mentioned to the 
officer or to a teller that they had 
taken the course, found it valuable— 
and a very few have said, “That’s why 
we brought our business here.” Even 
so, such a remark cannot always be 
taken at face value. 


FTER the last session, we request- 
ed suggestions as to how we might 
improve the course, as well as criti- 
cisms of the way it had been conduct- 
ed. We have received dozens of sugges- 
tions, most of these coupled with rather 
complimentary comments. A number 
of these suggestions are going to be 
adopted when and as we revise the 
course. 

As yet we have made no definite 
decision about the future of this pro- 
gram. We have wanted to let enough 
time pass so that we may view it in 
honest perspective. But as this is writ- 
ten almost three months have elapsed 
since the last evening session—and it 
is a good bet that within the next few 
months we shall take Let’s Talk Busi- 
ness to the other islands upon which 
our institution has branches. 


A BANK’S FARM SERVICE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 
rower needed rather more than we felt 
we could go alone, and his father en- 
dorsed that particular note, which 
we held for eleven months. When in 
1952 he purchased 30 head of pigs, we 
took a chattel mortgage on them. Other 
than this, we carried the loan on 
character plus our assurance that we 
were his sole creditor and could, if 
occasion warranted, fall back upon his 
net worth for our protection. 

That transaction typifies the basic 
policy behind our farm loaning. We 
get to know our borrowers intimately, 
and we build up a feeling of mutual 
confidence between them and the bank. 
We want them to feel secure when 
dealing with us, and to know that if 
they have a little unpreventable bad 
luck we will try to help them over the 
rough spots, giving them every op- 
portunity to work out their problems. 
As to the other side of the coin, we 
let them know we expect and demand 
absolute honesty and competent man- 
agement of their affairs in return. On 
that mutual understanding we have 
done very well. 

As this sort of loaning proved itself, 
we were of course building up our 


outstandings to farmers on more con- 
ventional loans of shorter term. We 
have been adequately kidded about our 
preaching the greater use of fertilizer, 
our advocacy of livestock on farms 
fitted for it, and other progressive 
policies that we have urged on the 
farmers of our area. But the fact re- 
mains that a good many farmers have 
come into the bank throughout the 
years and broached the subject of a 
loan for some purpose that the bank 
has been actively pushing. 

We also work closely with the mer- 
chants in our community, who sell to 
the farmers; the implement dealer, 
the feed store, the fertilizer dealer, 
and the oil company. They are all good 
sources of loans for the bank. A mer- 
chant can do a much better job of 
serving the needs of the community, 
if the farmer’ account is paid by the 
proceeds of a note at the bank. In our 
community, we are proud that our 
credit policy has greatly reduced top- 
heavy accounts receivable situations 
among the merchants. Properly 
handled such a program will build up 
a good sound loan volume for the bank, 
and that’s where we make our money 
to pay dividends with. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Before the farm service manager 
starts out for an afternoon drive 
throygh the country, he knows pretty 
much whom he is going to call on. 
So he takes a look through the liability 
ledger to find how these folks stand 
with the bank at the moment. After 
visiting a farm, he drives down to the 
next crossroads and gets out his note- 
book. That way he puts down a com- 
plete report on his impressions while 
they are fresh in his mind and before 
they can become mixed up with some 
other farmer’s situation. These re- 
ports are typed up, read by the bank’s 
loaning officers, and then filed where 
they can be consulted in all future 
questions of credit or collection. 

Here is one recent report: “Called 
on Dan Jones this afternoon. Good 
crop of weeds around the place. Mrs. 
Jones answered the door, said Dan 
was up-in bed taking a little nap. I 
told her to just let him sleep, and went 
on down the road.” 

Here is another report from the 
same day: “Elmer Rapp was sowing 
wheat. Seed bed well prepared and 
properly fertilized. He insisted on tak- 
ing a few minutes and driving back 
with me to look at his corn. He has 
200 acres that should make 80 bushels 
an acre. Also, 120 acres of beans that 
should go over 30. Has just bought 
30 head of 450-lb. feeder calves of good 
quality. Things look good around his 
place. A good operator.” 

That kind of difference does not 
always show up on the property state- 
ment, but it makes all the difference 
in the world in our view of the 
farmer’s loan limit. Such first-hand 
information contributes greatly to our 
combination of large loan total and 
low charge-off losses. 

Other bits of valuable information 
often come to light on these trips. If 
a farmer has a big new tractor sitting 
in his barnyard, and he has no cor- 
responding new note at our bank, we 
know he is borrowing elsewhere. That 
is his privilege, but it means we shall 
inquire pretty closely into his outside 
borrowings and other indebtedness 
next time he comes in for a loan or a 
renewal. 


LOSE personal contact keeps us 

aware of the production plan a 
farmer follows—one of the most sig- 
nificant influences on his income and 
his credit. Does he schedule his farm- 
ing to utilize his own labor and his 
management ability to the fullest ex- 
tent? Does he have sufficient livestock 
to keep him gainfully busy during the 
winter months? Or does he operate on 
the plan that in our community is com- 
monly described as Corn, Beans, and 
Miami? Does he have the right amount 
and kinds of machinery to do his work 
efficiently? A farmer forking manure 
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is earning small wages. Does he have 
more machinery than he can afford? 
Does he own a 1954 automobile and a 
1937 tractor? 

Of course we take financial state- 
ments, check the county recordings, 
and use all other conventional sources 
of credit information. But if we really 
want to find out how young Elmer 
Rapp is doing out on that good-looking 
farm of his, the one best way is to 
help him make his income tax return. 
That is about the only way we ever 
have found to get a satisfactory oper- 
ating statement from the _ typical 
farmer. It is a major reason why we 
make income tax returns for some 
300 farmers a year. This is tedious 
work and runs into long hours—but 
we learn many otherwise unobtainable 
nuggets of fact about our borrowers 
and the ultimate effects of various 
farm management plans. 


E are now well into the second 
year of publishing the Bement 
Bank Bulletin, which is probably the 
most effective tool we have yet devised 
for broadening our circle of friends 
and customers. This is a monthly pub- 
lication that we write ourselves, run 
off on the bank duplicator, and mail to 
all farmers and businessmen in our 
trade area—about 1,500 per issue. In 
it we publish announcements bearing 
on farming, report on local farm re- 
sults from various types of operations, 
editorialize a bit, plug bank services, 
and interlard a few one-line jokes. 
Occasionally we are ingenious enough 
to write some item that stirs up con- 
versation and argument, such as in- 
quiring who in our neighborhood 
owned the first tractor, threshing ma- 
chine, and corn picker, or quoting 
from an early history of the county 
and asking who can inform us about 
the “sarvice berry” mentioned there. 
Steadily, through the years, we see 
our bank’s farm credit and farm 
service policies bearing fruit not only 
for the bank but also for the farmers. 
We note an increasing number of 
farms deveioping conservative live- 
stock programs that improve farm 
earnings and diversify the farmer’s 
risk. We find the per-acre yield of 
our cropland working steadily upward, 
so that in a predictable term of years 
we can expect to reach standards to 
which the basic wealth of our soil 
entitles us. We note coming along 
steadily a new generation of progres- 
sive young farmers, most of these the 
sons of old residents, who are imbued 
with their responsibility to conserve 
natural resources and equipped with 
the knowledge of just how to accom- 
plish this result. Incidentally, for 
several years we have sent two or 
three young farmers to a six-weeks 
agricultural short course at the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, paying all expenses 
except transportation — they drive 
daily, 30 miles each way. 

We have seen folks throughout our 
territory become increasingly aware 
that here is a bank that cares about 
the farmer, that will help him and 
not let him down when times get hard. 
We have seen more and more farmers 
come in to us because they know we 
understand their problems and will 
provide the proper type of credit for 
the individual situation. We feel their 
friendliness, because they know us 
and because they know we want to 
loan them money for any profitable 
good purpose. Finally, folks on the 
farms around Bement recognize that 
bank credit is the best farm credit. 

As long as things stay that way, 
we are reasonably sure that the com- 
munity is going to prosper and that 
our bank will do all right. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


by Homer Livingston, Association 
president. He sent a copy of Study 
No. 1 to every member bank early last 
month, with a letter reading in part 
as follows: 

“One of the major responsibilities 
of every banker is to have a good 
understanding of the economics of 
banking. For this reason, I am writing 
to urge you to examine carefully a 
series of six ‘Monetary Studies’ which 
has been prepared by the Association’s 
Economic Policy Commission. 

“The Commission’s objective was to 
present as concisely and clearly as 
possible the essentials that every 
banker should know about the func- 
tioning of our monetary and credit 
system. The result, in my judgment, is 
a remarkable piece of work. Never be- 
fore has so much information about 
the economics of banking and mone- 
tary policy been condensed into such 
readable, common-sense form.” 

The scope of the material is indi- 
cated by the topics discussed in 
Monetary Study No. 1, entitled Our 
Financial System at Work, which pre- 
sents a panoramic view of the mone- 
tary and credit system. The chapter 
headings are Currency, Bank Deposits, 
and Gold; Credit and Savings; The 
Role of Commercial Banking; The 
Role of the Federal Reserve System; 
The Role of the Treasury; The Role 
of the Money Market; Money, Money 
Turnover, and Prices. 
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A.B.A’S MONEY STUDIES 


No business in the country or per- 
haps in the world has as extensive 
educational facilities for those en- 
gaged in it as has the American bank- 
ing business. In all, there are 80 such 
facilities, including the four schools 
at the graduate level; the American 
Institute of Banking; and the many 
state, regional, and local educational 
conferences. Yet there seems to have 
been a gap in the area of banking 
economics and monetary policy. The 
explanation is, of course, that the 
curricula of the schools must include 
the whole gamut of banking opera- 
tions and services. 

It might also be said that during 
the long years of Treasury domination 
of the Federal Reserve policy, there 
was not much need to learn about 
monetary policy activity beyond that 
carried in the conventional textbooks. 
However, since the freeing of the 
money markets which began about 
four years ago, understanding of the 
functioning of the credit markets and 
of contemporary policies of the money 
authorities has become increasingly 
important. 

The series is not designed for 
scholars or specialists. Therefore, the 
studies do not follow the classical 
pattern of the academic approach. 
Theory is discussed only to the extent 
that it is needed to understand things 
that actually happen. The studies are 
beamed at practical bankers. There- 
fore, they get directly to the functions 
of the money and credit system under 
present conditions and provide such 
an understanding of actions of the 
money authorities that bank officers 
will be able to interpret them when 
they occur. 


HE studies are to become an impor- 

tant part of the formal educational 
machinery of the banking business 
this year. They will be used again by 
the American Institute of Banking at 
forum sessions, but on a much wider 
scale; that is, by many more chapters. 
They will be used next summer in 
connection with the courses of The 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers University and of the Central 
States School of Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Consideration 
is being given to working them into 
the curriculum of the Pacific Coast 
Banking School at Seattle, Washing- 
ton; and the School of Banking of 
the South at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
They are expected to be used, too, by 
many state banker conferences. 

Some banks are planning to pur- 
chase copies in sufficient numbers to 
distribute them to all their officers. 
At least one bank is considering using 








them in connection with its annual 
correspondents’ meeting. 

Monetary Study No. 1, which haas 
been received by every bank, is really 
the introduction, or outline, study. 
Each succeeding one amplifies one o1 
its chapters. 

No. 2 is on How Our Reserve Bank- 
ing System Operates. It contains dis- 
cussions of major suppliers of credit, 
bank credit and reserves, changes in 
reserves, excess reserves, and the re- 
serve position of banking. 

No. 3, Loans, Investments, and In- 
terest Rates, covers the demand for 
credit, factors affecting bank loans, 
factors affecting bank investments, 
the composition of the money market, 
the factors affecting interest rates. 

No. 4 takes up The Effects of Fed- 
eral Reserve Policies, discussing such 
subjects as the significance of credit 
conditions, the objectives of Federal 
Reserve policy, the discount rate and 
rediscount policy, open market opera- 
tions, reserve requirements, selective 
credit controls, and how Federal Re- 
serve policies affect banking. 

Study No. 5 takes up The Effects of 
Treasury Operations, covering such 
angles as factors affecting government 
budget operations, the effects of 
budget operations themselves on the 
banking system and on the economy, 
the nature and importance of debt 
management, the criteria for debt 
management decisions, the effects of 
debt management policy, the future 
role of debt management in the econ- 
omy, and the significance of govern- 
ment lending operations. 

Under the title, Basic Issues of 
Monetary Policy, the sixth and con- 
cluding study discusses the leading 
arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, “‘How useful can monetary policy 
be as a means of stabilizing the econ- 
omy?” It treats in the same way the 
question of how much use should be 
made of selective credit controls such 
as stock market credit control, con- 
sumer credit control, and real estate 
credit control. The final question is 
“What should public policy be with 
respect to interest rates?” 


OR many years, there was adver- 

tised a five-foot shelf of books se- 
lected by the then president of Har- 
vard University, the reading of which 
would qualify any reader as an educat- 
ed man. Somewhat in the same sense, 
it might be said of these six monetary 
studies that every banker who reads 
them will acquire what Mr. Livingston 
has described as “the essentials that 
every banker should know about the 
functioning of our monetary and 
credit system.” 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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